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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tue general approbation which the 
following remarks have met with both 
in France and Germany, from men of 
diftinguifhed abilities in the military 
profeflion is more than a prefumptive 
argument of the merits and utility of the 
performance. The favourable character 
it had on the continent encouraged me 
to introduce it here from an opinion that 
fome hints might be thence borrowed 
that would not be ufelefs to our Britith 
troops. Without attempting to give my 
private fentiments on the judgement and 
capacity of the writer, I thal] oaly lay 
before the reader fome few particulars 
relative to his plan, i 


THE author, who is an officer of rank 
and reputation, begins with explaining 
the ufe and importance of manual exer 
cife, and the great advantage of fkill and 
¢xpertnefs in this particular, as they not 
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vi ADVERTISEMENT. 


only enable the foldier to employ the full 
power of his ftrength moft effectually, 
but likewife contribute greatly to con- 
firm his courage and confidence. He 
then (after fliewing the effects and ill 
confequences of various pofitions now in 
ufe) offers others lefs liable to objection 

or inconvenience, and which, he pre- 
fames, are better adapted to increafe the 
degree of aftion and accelerate its effects; 
this being, as he juftly remarks, the end 
and defien of fach pofitions. 


Wirn refpect tothe different man- 
euvres and evolutions of an army, either 
in attack or defence, in advancing to or 
retreating from ‘an enemy, he purfues the 
fame method, taking notice, as he pro- 


- ceeds, of what appears to him injudicious — 


or erroneous in the prefent fyftem of 
actics in Europe ; and tracing the or! gin 
and fource of thofe errors, he furnifhes 


the means of rectifyin © Or avoiding them. 
From thence he paties to the military 
difcipline and arrangements of the Greeks 


ADVERTISEMENT. vii | 

a ) 

and Romans, on which he makes feveral ‘i 
refleCtions. | 
t 

‘| 


From a perufal of the book, gentle- 
men of experience in the army will 
eafily difcover how far the author’s fyftem 

vis. practicable and worthy of imitation. 
To thofe in particular the tranflation is 


addreffed, 
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ON THE ELEMENTS OF 


THE MILITARY ART. 


OF MANUAL EXERCISE, OR, THE USE OF ARMS. 


By manual exercife is meant the moft 
advantageous method of employing the 
bayonet and mufket, which the foldier 
makes ufe of either in clofe engagement 
or at a diftance. Manual exercife then, 
or the right ufe of arms, is the firft and 
moft important leffon to be learned by a 
foldier ; and it is on the greater or lefs 
degree of perfection to which this art is 
carried that the fate of a battle fre- 
quently depends, as it is by this the de- 
figns of the general are well or ill exe- 
cuted. 
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: OBSERVATIONS-ON 


Tux means of acquiring perfection in 
this matter deferve the mofi ferious at- 
tention; and the fource from whence all . 
precepts on the fubject are to be deduced 
muft neceflarily {pring from a knowledge 
of the natural and moral powers which 
make men a&t, and from the art of ex- 


: ce eae ee 
erting thofe powers. 


Tuose powers are ftrength of body 
and fkill or dexterity, courage and con- 
fidence; the two latter are, however, 
but fecondary and flow from the former, 
for their influence on man never makes 
him aét but in proportion to the opinion 
he entertains of his ftrength and fkill; 
that is to fay, of the degree of. action of 
which he is capable. 


OF DEGREES OF ACTION. 


I T is beyond difpute that the greateft 
degree of action, of which a man is ca- 
pable, confifts in the whole of his ftrength 
multiplied by fkill and dexterity. Bodily 


THE MILITARY ART, 3 
ftrength, therefore, being permanent in 
a healthy ftate, the degree of the man’s 
action cannot vary but according to the 
different degrees of {kill or dexterity that 
he may acquire. Whence it follows, 
Jrft, that if a man’s kill or dexterity, 
and confequently his ation can be dou- 
bled or trebled, the ation of a company 
or a whole army may be augmented in a 
fimilar progreflion ; becaufe this action 
confifts in combining different ations, 
which then only form one general ation: 
Jecondly, that every pofition which ex- 
haufts the ftrength of the foldier, or ob- 
ftrués its exertion, divides his adtion, 
and weakens its effects in the fame pro- 
portion that his fkill encreafes them. 
Courage, therefore, which arifes from a 
confidence in ftrength, muft naturally 
augment from an encreafe of the degree 
of action, and like it depend on the de- 
gree of fkill and dexterity which the fol- 
dier has acquired; ’tis therefore of the 
laft importance, not only to in@tru& him 
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4 OBSERVATIONS ON 


how to employ his arms with advantage; 
but likewife to place him in fuch an at- 
titude, as is moft proper to facilitate the 
full, exertion of his ftrength and fkill, 
which, by augmenting his degree of 
a€tion, will, moreover, accelerate its 
effects. 


OF POSITIONS IN GENERAL. 


r OSITIONS are to be conformable to 
the ftrength of the body and the wea- 
pons ufed: they fhould likewife be fo 
far in harmony with the natural motion 
and play of the mulfcles, that the foldier 
may not be induced, by any inftinct 
whatever, to deviate in the leaft from 
them, either in an attack or defence. If 
the foldier, when exercifing, finds his 
attitude uneafy, he will preferve it no 
longer than while he fees no danger in 
preferving it, and he can fee none ata 
review or mufter. But if this attitude 
forces the mechanifm of his body, and 
if, notwithfanding the habit he has been 
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made to contract, and which neceflity 
obliged him to; if, I fay, notwithftand- 
ing this habit, he finds himfelf uneafy 
on a day of battle, he will be fenfible 
of its infufficiency, and endeavour to 
find out a pofture of defence more na- 
tural than that which had been prefcribed 
him; he will quit the poftion deter- 
mined by difcipline, and as chance alone 
fhall direct him in the choice of another, 
he cannot rely on it; his confidence, at 
leaft, will thereby leffen, efpecially too 
when he fees his comrades, each accord- 
ing to his particular fancy, attempting 
pofitions they may think more fecure. 
From whence it evidently follows, that, 
though the pofition di€tated to the fol- 
dier by inftant neceflity, mutt be preicra- 
ble to that which he had been taught, 
the order and harmony of a company (a 
thing abfolutely neceffary) would not be 
lefs deftroyed, as every foldier would 
place himfelf as he thought proper, and 
B 3 
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that it is impoffible all fhould have the 
fame idea. 


Iw all fencing {chools in every country 
where {words are worn, the poftures are 
the fame. Why this general uniformity? 
becaufe they are founded on rules drawn 
from our frame and texture; rules that 
have not only demonftrated the excel- 
lency of thofe attitudes, but alfo that 
they alone could be oppofed to the like 
pofitions. It is not poffible to fettle the 
exercife of the mufket with the bayonet 
fixed on the fame fure principles? It 
feems fo to me, and that thofe principles 
may be difcovered by confulting nature 
alone. I may be miftaken, but I ima- 
gine that this object, about which we 
have been fo long at a lofs, may be at- 
tained. I dare not affirm that I have 
attained it, but no one will, I hope, 
object to demonttration. | 
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OF VARIOUS POSITIONS. 


‘Lue pofitions required in battle are 
thofe expreffed by the words, Poize your 
firelock, Charge your bayonets, Load, Pre- 
fent, and Fire. Almof& every nation 1s 
defective in the manner of executing the 
different motions which thefe pofitions 
require and fuppofe; but we {hall en- 
deavour to demonftrate the defects of 
the eftablifhed method, before we pre- 
tend to offer one more certain and ufe- 
ful. An enquiry of this nature, with 
regard to fuch an object, fhould the lefs 
depend on hypothefis or fpeculation, as 
nothing is more fufceptible of gcome- 
trical demonftration than the principles 
from whence we fhall draw the new 
rules we mean to propofe. | 
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OF THE METHOD OF CARRYING THE 
FIRELOCK, 


Tu E method of carrying the firelock 
on the fhoulder deferves examination. 
In time of war the foldier is fufficiently 
encumbered with things abfolutely ne- 
ceflary, without the addition of any fu- 
perfluous weight. The method fettled 
by military difcipline is the beft that 
could be devifed; we thall explain its 
advantages, that no perfon may be in- 
duced to attempt any innovation, | 


THE firelock fhould be carried fo as 
never to become a lever, otherwife, ac- 
cording to the point of reft it fthould 
have, it would more or lefs exhauft the 
ftreneth of him that carried it. 


THERE are two ways of carrying the 
firelock without its becoming a lever, 
and confequently without encreafing in 
weight, 


THE MILITARY ART. 9 
Tue firft is by laying it horizontally 
on the fhoulder, in due equilibrium, fo 
that it may reft there asa balance, with- 
out the fupport of the hand. 


Tue fecond is by placing it perpendi- . 


cularly againft the fhoulder, the but-end 
in the hollow of the hand. 


In the firft pofition the center of gra- 
vity is directly on the fhoulder ; in the 
fecond it is in the hollow of the hand; 
in both the man only carries the {pecific 
weight of the mufket. This, however, 
does not hinder the firft pofition from 
being faulty, as the leaft motion may, 
by difturbing the equilibrium, entirely 
alter the center of gravity. If the mufket, 
for example, fhould flip back, fo that of 
20lb. which it fpecifically weighs, there 
fhould be 12lb. behind and 8lb. before, 
the hand that fecures the piece from fall- 
ing will add 4lb. to the but-end, and 
the mufket on the fhoulder will then be 
24lb. the effort of the hand to produce 
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thofe 4lb. in order to recover the equi- 
librium, fatigues ftill more than the bur- 
then, which is by this means augmented 
at leaft one half; it is the fame with re- 
ipect to all fimilar methods: the mufket 
on the fide of the hip is in a pofition un- 
eafy, unfteady, and by no means natural ; 
the but-end between the hip and the 
buckle of the belt is ftill worfe, as the 
broad part of the thumb forms the pivet, 
the tops of the fingers the refiftance, 
and the end of the barrel the power. 
The difproportion between the two parts 
of the mufket fhews, at firft glance, the 
effects its inclination muft produce, and 
makes it unneceffary for us to enter into 
amore minute difquifition. From all 
thofe circumftances it follows that the 
method fettled by difcipline is the beft, 
as the mufket by this means weighs no 
more than its fpecific weight, and can 
never become a lever, the foldier makes 
‘a graceful appearance under arms, his 


fe 


body and limbs are eafy and natural. 
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OF THE POSITION OF POIZE YOUR FIRELOCK, 


Tu E mufket in itfelf is but a miffive 


weapon ; with the bayonet fixed, it is a 


miffive weapon, partaking in fome mea- 
fure of the nature of a half-pike. The 
manner of ufing it as a miffive weapon 
fhould be different from that where it is 
employed as a half-pike. It is therefore 
neceflary to give the foldier a mixed po- 
fition, fo that he may, at a fingle motion, 
fhift to either, as circumftances {hall re- 
quire. The prefent method of Pozzing 
the Firelock cannot anfwer this double 
purpofe, becaufe the pofition in ufe is 
proper only in clofe engagement, and for 
a fhort time, and becomes faulty and 
hurtful when the foldier is obliged to 
march, and for the following reafon. 


Tue foldier, in his rank, occupies a 
{pace equal to the diftance that is be- 
tween the extremeties of his elbows, 
which is his greateft diameter; all the 
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foldiers of the fame rank touch each 
other with the elbows, and this point 


of contact is the point of direction in 
marching: when the foldier porzes is 
Jirelock, he carries it perpendicularly be- 
fore him, the fore-part of the left arm 
quite clofe to the piece, right before his 
body, and the right elbow raifed to the 
height of the wrift. It is then evident 
that this pofition, by changing the firft 
attitude of the foldier, contraéts his dias 


meter, and that, by occupying in this 
new pofition lefs ground than he did be- 
fore, if the company marches, the files” 
are contracted. The foldiers whofe arms 
are fo placed before, having loft part of 
their ground, find themfeives, after a 
few paces, incapable of action, they are 
no longer in a condition to fhoulder their 
mufkets, but with the utmoft confufion: 
if they fire, they cannot load again with- 
out opening; if they face the enemy> 
their hands are tied up in fuch a manner; 
that they can neither attack them or de- 
fend themfelves.. This pofition, which 
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is almoft general through Europe, is 
therefore of pernicious confequence, as 
it is an evident obftacle to the action of 


a foldier. 


Tue origin of thefe defects fhall be 
explained when we come fo fpeak of the 


method of charging the bayonets; in 
the mean time, to obviate every incon- 


-veniency, we propofe only to change the 


pofition of the left hand; and to place it 
on the little hook at the but-end of the 
mufket, the two elbows remaining in 
their natural fituation befide the body, 
the reft as in the old pofition. 


THE EFFECTS OF THIS ALTERATION. 


Tue confequence is, that the foldier 
is not more incommoded by this method 
than by carrying his mufket on the 
fhoulder, that he can advance, fall back, 
or march on the flank, without lofing 
ground ; that, by a fingle motion, he 
can prefent or charge his bayonet, and 
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preferve his pofition in prefence of the 
enemy. 


Tue advantages of this pofition will 
appear {till ftronger when it thall be feen 
in the manceuvres that the march of a 
| company, for each difcharge it hall 
i make, fhall not be retarded above the 
time required for two motions. 


OF THE MANNER OF CHARGING THRE 
BAYONET. 


Tu E prefent method of charging the 


i bayonet is by turning to the right, the 
HL ihc 

i mufket laid horizontally on the left arm, 
Bl with the lock oppofite the pit of the 


1 {tomach. 


Ir mutt be obferved, that in this pofi- 
‘e tion the foldier has the but-end behind 


ii : 1 

i him, and the left elbow advanced to-« 
A. wards the middle of the barrel, confe« 
ie quently that the barrel projeéts too little 


to be of ufe, or awe the enemy; the 
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{pace between the bayonets is too confi- 
derable, as it is equal to the ground 
which the foldiers occupy; and that, in 
fine, if the enemy fhould come to attack 
them {word in hand, they muft necefla- 
rily fight with the left-hand, or change 
their pofition; this neceflity. clearly 
evinces the infufficiency of the eftablifh- 
ed method. 


Tue peafant, when he makes ufe of 
his pitchfork, has the right hand before, 
and the left on the end of the handle. 
Were he to fight, he certainly would 
take the fame pofition, without confi- 
dering that eftablifhed for the mutket 
and bayonet, the origin of which fhall 
be given, and likewife that of the po- 
fition of Potze your Firelock, in order 


to fhew the necefiity of an alteration. 
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ORIGIN OF THE DEFECTS OF THIS POSITION. 


THE mufket when firft introduced, 


| was, as I have already mentioned, no- 
thing more than a miflive weapon, which 

| was ufed with the but-end againft the 
| right fhoulder, the right hand behind 
the touch-hole to apply the match, and 


the left before to fupport it. As often 


| therefore as there was occafion for ufing 
i it, it was natural to fix the hands on the 
I) parts defcribed, in order to reft the but- 
| end afterwards againft the fhoulder, and 
ih fire. Such was the origin of the method 
i of Poizing the Firelock, which was ra- 
i tional enough as long as the mufket re- 
| mained only a miflive'weapon ; but from 
iq the.time it partook of the qualities of a 
ke half-pike, by the addition of the bayonet, 
it the ancient pofition became faulty, and 


fhould have been altered; but from the 
influence of cuftom and prejudice, no 


a 
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‘alteration has taken place, and every 
nation in Europe has been a fufferer. 


TuE inventors of the bayonet, acuf- 
tomed to make ufe of their fire, conti- 
nued to look upon it as the principal, and 
almoft the only object, and never once 
thought of employing this new weapon 
but in the moft favourable pofition for 
prefenting. They concluded the effee 
of the fire would fufficiently attone for 
the difference of dexterity between the 
right hand and left. Their error has 
been faithfully tranfmitted, and as faith- 
fully followed by all their fucceffors to 
the prefent generation. 


Ir the origin juft now given of thofe 
two pofitions be as accurate as it appears, 
and if the errors of both have been laid 
open in fuch a manner as to convince, 
the little inclination troops have to come 
toa clofe attack no longer remains a 


myftery. Would fo many men, who 
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are ready enough to draw their {words, 
(hudder at the fight of a bayonet, if they 
were equally acquainted with its ufe f 
Indeed a weapon whofe ufe is not pro- 
perly known, is not apt to infpire much 
confidence. The knowledge of his arms, 
and their ufe, fhould therefore be the 
firft leffons given to a foldier. 


NEW METHOD’OF CHARGING THE BAYONET. 


Tu E foldier of the firft rank being 
‘in the pofition of Poze your Firelock (as 
jt is propofed) muft move his right foot 
two paces forwards, the left hand low- 
ering the firelock gently by the little 
hook at the but-end, until the latter 
refts againft the left thigh, under the 


watch pocket, the right hand to be fhift-. 


ed immediately, in order to lay hold on 
it above the fpring, and the bayonet to 
be raifed to a level with the right eye. 


- Tuer foldier of the fecond rank mutt 
advance his left foot before the point of 
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19 
the right, and half level the piece, the 
but-end only refting between the nipple 
of the right breaft and his arm, and the 
bayonet on a level with the eye. 


Tue foldier of the third rank is like- 
wife to advance the left foct before the 
other, which he is to move at fame time 
to the right, in order to half level his 
piece as the fecond rank. 


“CONSEQUENCES OF THIS NEW POSITION. 


‘Tuts pofition is gained by a fingle 
motion, and exhibits the foldier of the 
firft rank fheltered from the enemy’s 
{word by the pofition of his-firelock and 
thofe of the foldiers of the fecond rank, 
the whole length of which is before him. 
He is full mafter of his piece, as it is 
managed by his right hand, and as he 
can by that means exert all his ftrength 
againit the weapon of his adverfary. He 
can advance or retreat as circumftances 
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require. The front of the line is ina 
manner briftled with bayonets, as three 
are feen for one, and the bayonets of 
the fecond rank project farther beyond 
the fir&t rank, than the bayonets even 
of the firt rank in the prefent pofi- 


OF PRESENTING. 


"Tue pofition of kneeling is by no 
means neceflary for troops that are only 
three deep; it is needlefs to prove that 
the fire is thereby flackened, and the 
arms and fpatterdafhes injured. It 1s 
fufficient to point out a better method. 


NEW METHOD OF PRESENTING, 


Ler the firtt rank incline to the right, 
by carrying the right foot fquare behind 
the left hecl and prefenting. The fe- 
cond rank make a half turn to the right 


at the fame time that it prefents. 
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Tue third rank is to move the left 
heel befcre the point of the right foot, 
fhifting this foot at fame time to the 
right¥ in order to prefent between the 
two files, the body leaning forward, 
This alteratien is liable to no inconveni-~ 
ency, the mufket being long enough to 
pafs the firft rank, and its direction de- 
termined by the foldiers of the fecond 
rank, | 


GENERAL IDEA OF EXERCISE IN BATTLE * 


‘Tuts exercife fhould confift only of 
fuch pofitions as the foldier may have 
occafion for on the day of action. ‘The 
execution thereof fhould be as fimple 
and concife as poflible. As we have de- 


monftrated the new method of Porzing 
GEig 


* 'The exercife in a day of action here propofed, is 
not defigned to exclude the fchool exercife, which 
fhould be long, complicated, and laborious, fuch as 


is proper for forming young foldiers. 
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the Firelock to be fo natural, that it may 
be preferved even in prefence of an ene- 
my, it is the firft that fhould be taken in 
this exercife ; and as the foldiers caff thift 
from this pofition to any other that may 
be neceffary, at a fingle motion, they 
fhould be accuftomed in the manceuvres 
to execute them according as circum- 
ftances may require. The foldier fhould 


be trained in fuch a manner that, in this 


pofition, whether he is advancing, falling 
back, retreating, or marching on the 
flank, he may readily face about, charge 
his bayonet, or prefent, at a fingle mo- 
tion, or at moft two, performed in the 
time of one. It is eafy to determine all 
the variations of which thefe pofitions 
and motions are fufceptible, fo as to make 
them familiar to the troops. The moti- 


ons for loading fhould conftitute part of 


the exercife, and the pofitions of the fol- 
dier’s body, and thofe of his mufket, 
fhould be fuch, that he may be able to 
march and load, without quitting his 
rank, 
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OF THE TIME REQUIRED IN EXERCISING. 


W HEN foldiers pafs from one pofi- 
tion to another, it is either by fimple 
or complex movements. By a fimple 
movement is meant what is performed, 
as we fay, at one motion; and by acom- 
plex movement, what requires more than 
one. A fingle movement is that where the 
mufket defcribes only a fingle line, and 
where the hands do not fhift their fitua- 
tion. Every change of this kind muft 
be reckoned a motion. This is neceflary 
in order to accuftom the foldier to exe- 


cute thofe motions with regularity, and 
he fhould be fo well trained as to run 
quickly through all the movements with- 
out interruption. 
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OF THE DENSITY, OR CLOSENESS OF A BODY 
OF TROOPS. 


‘Tue more clofely united and com- 
pact the conftituent parts of a phyficar 
body are, the more folid and denfe that 
body is faid to be. This term.has been 
applied to troops, and many perfons take 
it to be literally true. From hence it 
has been imagined the clofenefs or den- 
fity of a body of troops cannot be too 
great, and that its ftrength encreafes in 
proportion to its denfity. 

Tuis miftake arifes from an expreflion 
foreign to the object, and which implies 
more than was firft intended ; for were 
foldiers fo clofely united in ranks and 
files as to form but one lump or mafs, 
the troops would become a mere lifelefs 
paffive body, incapable of performing 
any one action. A body of forces fhould 
be then more or lefs clofely united, ac- 
cording to the weapons they are to ufe; 
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but whatever the nature of their wea- 
pons may be, they fhould have their 
body and hands free, that nothing may 
leflen their quantity of action. 


OF DIFFERENT MANCEUVRES,. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In the foregoing obfervations, with re~ 


{pect to the manual exercife, and the va- 
rious pofitions it requires, we have en- 
‘ deavoured to fhew how far thofe that 
have been tranfmitted down to us are 
contrary to the true principles of attack 
and defence, which fhould be the bafis 
of all inftru@ion to the foldier. The 
fame defects are apparent in the manceu- 
vres or evolutions ; many complex mo- 
tions and turnings, much time loft by 
-fuperfluous directions, and unneceflary 
words of command, &c. It was ufelefs, 
for example, to teach the foldier different 
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methods of performing the fame thing = 
this requires explanations to diftinguifh. 
them from each other, when an enemy 
appears there isno time for fuch difcuf- 
fion. A manceuvre or movement fhould 
be plain, fimple and natural, and exe- 
cuted the fhorteft way poffible; by this 
means troops may be made to perform 
it at a fingle word or fign. 


To render 2 manceuvre ferviceable, 
befides celerity there fhould be a connec- 
tion between the divifions, fo as that 
they may be able mutually to fupport 
each other in cafe of accident, and that 
the ftrength of the troops may encreafe 
each moment, or that they may be in a 
condition to receive the enemy at the 
critical moments where they may {top te 
come to an attack. 


We fhall not lofe time in difcuffing 
the methods of performing the follow- 
ing manceuvres ; we fhall only give them 
agreeable to the principles already laid 
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down. Such as are curious to fee in 
what the eftablifhed methods differ from 
thofe we are about to propofe, may 
make a comparifon, and they will find 
that the manceuvres may be executed by 


the methods we {hall point out, in half, 
quarter, and fome even in thrice lefs 
time than is now beftowed on them, and 
yet with every precaution neceflary for 
the fecurity of the troops. 


OF FORMING COMPANIES. 


‘Lue manner of ranging foldiers in 
forming a company (P/. I. Fig. 1.) has 
great influence on the firmnedfs of a body 
of troops before the enemy, and fecures 
the execution of the manceuvres, parti- 
cularly the doubling of the files, and the 
pafiage of full lines, agreeable to the 
method we are going to lay down. 


: THE ranging ferjeants, corporals, fol- 
| diers who have extra pay, and veterans 
in the firft and fecond rank alternately, 
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would be an effential matter; but as 
troops make a better appearance when 
ranked according to fize, both objects 
may be united in the following manner. 


Let thecorporals, and fome ferjeants, 
mixed alternately with fufileers, form 
the firft rank. 


Tue foldiers who have extra. pay, and 
veterans alternately mixed, likewife with 
fufileers compofe the rear rank. 


Tue reft of the company to form the 
fecond rank. 


Te files to be called firft and fecond 
file, from the right to the left. 

Tue fubalterns in the frit rank to be 
chiefs or heads of the firft Giles, and fu- 
fileers to be heads of the fecond files. 


In the rear ranks the fubalterns will 
be the laft of the fecond files, and fuft- 
leers be the fame in the firft. 
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Tue fubalterns, who happen not to 
be of a proper fize for their order, may 
be placed in the fecond rank of their 
file, where they will be of equal fervice, 
and their places fupplied by chofen fol- 
diers. | 


Tue companies may double their files 
end divide them, before the batallion is 
formed, that each man may know what 
he has to do, as often as this manceuvre 
is to be performed. 


OF FORMING DETACHMENTS. 


Tue method practifed in forming 


detachments is defective, and offers no- 


thing rational and determinate with re- 
{pet to the general order. A detach- 
ment fhould confift of a number of men, 
who form a fmall corps complete and 
diftin@ in themfelves. The number 
twelve is that which is beft adapted to 
our fyftem ; becaufe of this number either 
four or two files may be formed, three or 
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fix deep. A ferjeant and three corporals, 
or foldiers who have extra pay, making 
part of this number, may at all times be 
charged with the care of eight fufileers, 
and each of them, in particular, might 
have an immediate eye on the behaviour 
of two; they might be obliged to give 
the fuperior officer an account of the 
difpofition and character of each of the 
two men under their infpection. 


Eacu foldier thus finding himfelf 
conitantly under the eye of a vigilant 
infpector, would neceflarily be more at- 
tentive and exact in executing the man- 
ceuvres. 


THE detachments, as often as called 
to arms, may be completed by breaking 
the laft, in order to replace thofe that 
fhould be abfent in the others; and as 
this will happen almoft perpetually, there 
will be no want of fubalterns for bring- 
ing up the files, and being placed be- 
hind the officers in the rear ranks, 
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Nort only a company would be more 
eafily managed by fub-dividing it thus 
into a number {uitable to the general or- 
der, but likewife great advantages would 
thence accrue to the fervice. The cui- 
tom of making foldiers mount guard in 
turn, by obliging each company to fur- 
nifh three or four, gives room to many 
irregularities, and is a great encourage- 
ment to defertion, becaufe by this means 
the foldiers are very feldom on guard 
with the fubalterns of their own com- 
panies, or with perfons who are ac- 
quainted with thems, and know where 
to poft them. This would not be the. 
cafe if one or more companies were ob- 
liged to furnifh, in their turn, for the 
whole batallion; and if entire detach- 
ments were fent to all the pofts where 
fuch numbers were requifite, and ac- 
cording as more or lefs than fuch num- 
bers would be wanting, the half or quar- 
ter of a detachment might be fent out. 
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OF FORMING BATALLIONS. 


‘lu E, practice is to form the two lines 
of different corps, that is to fay, one re- 
giment, one brigade, &c. 1s placed be- 
hind another regiment or brigade, &c. 
It is true thefe corps often act in concert ; 
but it alfo happens fometimes that they 
do not, for want of knowing each other, 
and there are but too many examples of 
the terrible confequences that it may oc- 
cafion. The only means of fecuring the 
harmony and goed behaviour of troops 
is by placing one half of each batallion 
behind the other. Friends and comrades 
always intereft more fenfibly than thofe 
with whom we do not ufually afiociate. 
Honour and glory being equally com- 
mon to members of the fame corps, the 
fecond line will be attentive to the fate 
of the firt, will be eager and zealous to 
fuccour it, ufe every means to cover its 
retreat, and thefe different fentiments 
likewife are apt to divert the mind from 
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prefent danger. The courage of the fol- 
diers of the firft line jis continually ani- 
mated by the prefence of their comrades 
in the fecond line, who are attentive to 
their behaviour. The praifes and re- 
proaches which each man has to expect 
from witnefles with whom he is to pas 
his life, are powerful inducements to 
behave well. He dreads having reafon 
to bluth at his behaviour before a com- 
rade, and it is this falutary dread that 
coni{titutes what we call the {pirit of a 
corps, which preferves and cherithes the 
bravery and courage of a foldier. 


MANNER OF FORMING TWO LINES WITH 
THE SAME CORPS. 


I HE companies of grenadiers being 
unequal in all the batallions, their pott 


fhould be regulated by the commanding 
officer. 
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Tue batallions are compofed of four 
divilions, and each divifion forms two 
platoons. 


To form two lines I would make the 
firft platoon of each divifion advance a 
few paces beyond the line, or the fecond 


might fall back. 


I would afterwards make the platoons 
clofe on the right, left, or center, as the 
general order required, and then the ba- 
tallions would form two lines. 


Beine thus formed, as they arrive 
there will be no fpace between the corps; 
if the line fhould be formed immediately 
tn the fame manner that it is difpofed in 
two lines, there would be vacant {paces ; 
but if the two lines were formed (the | 
troops being complete and undivided) 
they might be ranged in four lines, and 
the foldiers of the third and fourth line 
made to advance oppofite the intervals of 


the firft and fecond, which they might 
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hil up, and then form only two full 
lines, the half of each corps fupporting 
the other. 


OF DOUBLING OF FILES. 


Tne principal object of this ma- 
neeuvre is to give the troops more depth, 
that they may have greater refiftance or 
weight in a conflict; but it is not lefs 
effential in other important cafes, as {hall 
be feen hereafter; but it is not to be em- 
ployed on any occafion but when very 
near the enemy, to avoid the deftructive 
fire of their artillery, and the manner of 
executing it fhould be as fimple and ex- 


peditious as poffible. 


Tuis manceuvre may be performed 
by three redoubled paces; (P/. 1. Fig. 2.) 
at the two firft the ranks open at the dif- 
tance of one pace, after which the fe- 
cond files halt ; the firft files continue to’ 
march a third pace obliquely forward on 
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their left, and place themfelves, viz. 
The firft or leaders before the firft of the 
fecond files, the fecond before the fe- 
cond, and the third before the third ; 
fo that each file thus doubled has two 
choice men, the one at the head, the 


other at the end. 


At that is then to be done is to-clofe 
the files on the center, which is the 
fhorteft method; but if the enemy will 
not give time for it, they may form 
three deep by three paces, and wait their 
coming up, or advance to meet them. 
The firtt files muft move a pace fide- 
ways, while the fecond files at fame 
time advance one forward to range them- 


-felves, and the two other paces are fuffi- 


cient for cloling. 


Ir, inftead of ranging themfelves three 
deep, they move in order to clofe the 
files, and that they have not time to fi- 
nith, they muft, at any rate, face the 
enemy ; the files that are clofed keeping 
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their pofition, thofe that had not time 
to clofe, muft divide and range them- 
felves three deep. A fingle view of the 
plate (P/. 1. Fig. 3.) evidently thews that 
the troops are more powerful than they 
were before they began the manceuvre, 
though they had not time to finith it. 
It is likewife manifeftt that every man 
that compofes the body moves in the 
moft direct, and confequently in the 
fhorteft line, and that his march is not 
retarded by any complex motion. 


CF OPENING OR DIVIDING THE FILES. 


"Tu IS manceuvre is performed by 
contrary motions; that is to fay, the ba- 
tallion is to face to the right ana left, 
and open its files at the diftance of one 
pace. Whoever gives the word of com- 
mand mutt take care that the troops face 
the enemy, the moment the center file 
is at the proper diftance, otherwife there 
would be an opening of dangerous con- 
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fequence. Immediately after he mutt 
command them to divide, which may 
be executed in this manner: the foldiers 
of the firftt file are each to move one 
pace to the right, and thofe of the fe- 
cond a pace forward ; this is done in one 
motion, and with another the rear ranks 
clofe on the firft, the fecond rank with 
one pace, and the third with two. 


OF THE PASSAGE OF FULL LINES. 


‘THE paffage of full lines is a ma-= 
neeuvre of the higheft importance, be- 
caufe it is executed very near the enemy, 
either advancing or retiring. In both 
cafes length of time and complex mo- 
‘tions are the rocks to be dreaded ; it is 
thofe things that make it impracticable ; 
on expedition alone depends its fecurity ; 
we fhall endeavour to demonftrate the 
fhorteft method of performing it, by 
which it may be executed in one third 
of the time required by the prefent 


mode. 
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Ler us fuppofe the line A followed 
by the line B, (P/. 1. Fig. 4.) to be ad- 
vancing againft the line E F, on which 
both the lines A and B are to make an 
alternate difcharge. As often as the line 

A is to fire, the line B muft lengthen its 
pace, and when the latter is ten or twelve 
paces diftant, the former is to get orders 
to fire, and inftantly after to double its 
files, without leaving any opening: the 
line B likewife is to double its files at 
the fame time, and to pafs quickly thro’ 
the openings of the files of the line A, 
which is to move a little to the right, 
in order to leave them more room; the 


two lines are to divide immediately after, 
and range themfelves three deep. 


Hituerto the pafiage of full lines 
appeared proper only for a retreat; but 
the method I have propofed makes it 
equally ferviceable in an attack. 
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Tue fecond line, in croffing the firtt, 
does not ftop or flacken its pace; each 
foldier pafies from the fecond line to the 
firft, in the fhorteft and moft expediti- 
ous manner poffible; he may even pre- 
fent, or advance to the enemy, if ne- 
ceflary, before the {moke of the firft line 


has uncovered his front. 


Ir the enemy be near enough to falf 
upon thofe two lines at the very moment 
they are pafling, they will not be found 
lefs powerful or formidable; in fuchw 
cafe the fecond line would ftop and be 
inclofed by files in the firft, and both 
lines would then form but one line fix 
deep, one half of which would be ready 
loaded. 


PASSAGE OF FULL LINES IN A RETREAT. 


‘Ta ERE is one objection to be made 
to this manceuvre with refpect to a re- 
treat. It may be faid, that while the 
firft line is croffing the fecond, there 1S 
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a favourable opportunity for the latter to 
give way, and throw both lines into 
confufion. In anfwer to this we fhall 
only obferve, that if the cowardice of 
troops is to be confidered among the va- 
rious parts of a manceuvre, there never 
will be a manceuvre that may be depend- 
ed on; for in eftablifhing one we are to 


{uppofe the troops good. 


However there are too ways of ap- 
plying that which I have juft now men- 
tioned ; the one obviates the inconve- 
niency which pufillanimity may pro- 
duce, but is flower; the other, founded 
on the bravery of the men, is more ex- 
peditious. 


As the two lines are retreating, and 
having notice to pafs, the fecond flack- 
ens its pace until the firft approaches 
near, then both face the enemy: the 
firft makes its difcharge, and doubles its 
files, as alfo the fecond, which then im- 
mediately moves and crofies the Arf; 
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this paflage being made, they double 
their files, and the fecond by this means 
becoming the firit, falls back a few 
paces, before it makes a half turn to 
the right; the firft becoming the fe- 
cond, makes a half turn to the right im- 
mediately and retreats > This method, 
we think, removes the objection above 
mentioned. 


Bur to retreat with all the expedition 
of which the manceuvre is capable, the 
difcharge being made, and the files dou- 
bled, the firft line is to make a half turn 
to the right, crofs the fecond, and divide 
in retiring; the fecond becoming the 
firft, divides at fame time, and retires 
twenty paces before it makes the half 
turn to the right to retreat in the man- 
ner prefcribed. The firft of thofe two 
methods fomewhat retards the retreat of 
the lines, but it prevents the incon- 
veniency apprehended, which is fome 


amends. 
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Tue fecond is executed with as much 
expedition as troops can poflibly move. 


As often as a retreat isto be made ac~ 
cording to either method, the firft rank 
of the line, which keeps its ground to 
fecure the paflage of the other, is to 
prefent the bayonet ; this occupies the 
foldier, and reminds him of his bufinefs 
there. 


OF DIFFERENT FIRING. 


Ir is generally allowed that the divi- 
fions, platoons, or fections, mutually 
fupport and protect each other by their 
refpective fire. This opinion requires 
to be analyfed. 


PLATOON FIRING. 


‘Tue courfe of this fire begins with 
the fourth platoon, and ends with the 
grenadiers ; the mutual protection exifts 
during half its courfe, after which it de- 
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creafes, and is at length reduced to the 
fire of a fingle platoon, and fuch is the 
condition of the batallion while this fire 
is continued. 


Ir the enemy, whom we fhall fup- 
pofe only fifty or fixty paces diftant, 
fhould, in thofe circumftances, advance 
to the attack fword in hand, it is cer- 
tain they would receive only the fire of 
three or four platoons, and find the reft 
defencelefs and bufy loading. Mutual 


-fupport and protection therefore is not 


to be found in the manner of employing 
the fire in queftion, and the general fire, 
notwithflanding its defects, is infinitely 
better; for, beginning by this, the whole 
corps would be as foon ready for the fe- 
cond difcharge, as the fourth platoon, 
and the two difcharges would be equal 
to the fire of eighteen platoons ; more- 
over, the fecond difcharge of the fourth 
platoon makes but the fire of ten, there- 
fore the general fire is to the platoon fire 
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as eighteen to ten, which is almoft two 
to one. 


We thall now realize the principle of 
mutual protection, and unite it with the 
quicknefs of the general fire. - 


For this end the troops fhould be 
accuftomed to fire in files as often as or- 
ders are given for firing, unlefs there 
fhould be particular orders to the con- 
trary. For example, if a batallion is 
ordered to prefent, the firft file only 
fhould obey the command, and the fe- 
cond fhould wait a fecond order to per- 
form it in their turn. By this means 
the files that have fired are each of them 
protected by two files, one on the right, 
and, the other on the-left, with their 
pieces loaded, fo that let the enemy at- 
tack where they will, there are men pre- 
pared to give them a warm reception, 
and the foldiers that are loading have 
nothing to fear from the enemy’s pre- 
fence. Such is the principle of mutual 
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protection reduced to practice, and with 
refpect to the rapidity of the general 
fire, there is nothing wanting to that we 
have propofed but the firft interval 
between the firft fire of the firft and fe- 


cond files. 


STREET, OR HEDGE FIRING. 


Dt S fire is for narrow places, as 
ftreets, roads, lanes, or alleys, bordered 
with hedges, ditches, and other obfta- 
cles, that contract the point of a co- 
lumn. It admits of more confiderable 
alterations, as a batallion may make 
three difcharges for one in the fame ftreet 


or alley. 


A regiment marching in columns in 
a ftreet broad enough to admit only one 
divifion in front, cannot however exe- 
cute this fire in divifions, as there would 
be no room for a divifion to file off ei- 
ther to right or left after a difcharge 
made; the column therefore muft have 
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but a fingle platoon in front, and even 
fo there will be no room to fpare for the 
filing off of the feGtions. Here we have 
a fire one half lefs confiderable than the 
breadth of the ftreet ; a quarter wheel 
to the right, left, at the head and tail 
of the column, and marching forward 
to occupy other ground, &c. are fo many 
defects againft that principle, which 
would give troops the greateft degree of 
action, and quickeft motion poffible. 
We fhall point out a method of reducing 
thofe obftacles to little account. 


Ir a regiment, marching through a 
fireet in columns and divifions, fhould 
meet the enemy, and be obliged to have 
recourfe to hedge firing, the firit divifion 
is to keep its ground, facing the enemy, 
all the others are to make a quarter 
wheel to the left, drawing up in array 
againft the houfes. This motion being 
made, they are to wheel to the right; 
immediately after the commander of the 
firtt divifion gives orders to prefent and 
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fire, having firft given notice that they 
are to file off to the right, without any 


other word of command. 


As this divifion moves off in files by 


a quarter turn, the fecond divifion on its 
right flank (followed by the reft, who 
are to file off in turn) files after to take 
its place, and when it fills the whole 
breadth of the ftreet, it is to prefent, 
fire, and file off in order to be replaced. 


The firft divifion marches, loading their 
pieces, until they get on a line with the 
rear of the batallion, behind which they 
fall, by a quarter turn on the flank, in 
order to return to the charge. 


By this means the fire is as extenfive 
as the breadth of the {treet will allow, 
and confequently twice more effectual 


than it is according to the eftablithed 
mode. The divifion that has fired has 
no motion to make that can retard the 


\ 


| fire of the fucceeding divifion. The one 
pot files off as quick as the other can crofs 
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the ftreet; the march of the latter to 
replace the former, is all the interval 
between one fire and another, and the 
batallion never ftands but while a divi- 
fion is prefenting. 


FIRE OF A PARAPET. 


Ape execute this fire without lof 
of time, the men being fix deep, we 
fhall call the files firft and fecond files ; 
the firft files are then ordered to make a 
half turn to the right: the fecond files 
to give fire immediately, beginning with 
the heads, or firft of the files, who are 
afterwards to make two motions to the 
right, to place themfelves in the rear of 
thofe who are in the firft files, and follow 
their motions. He that is at the tail of 
the firft file, mutt, by a motion to the 
right, take the place of the laft of the 
fecond file, who advances towards the 
parapet, to fire in turn. Thus the twelve 
men, who compofe the file, keep up a 
E 
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5° 
continual fire, and the foldiers load as 
they are fhifting their ground. 


Wuen it is thought neceflary to dif- 
continue this fire, the ufual fignal may 
be given, and the foldiers will leave 


off. 


Ir another manceuvre is to be exe-= 
cuted, a fecond round may be ordered, 
and the fire continued until each foldier 


has gained his proper ftation. 


FIRE OF SIX RANKS. 


"T roors that are fix deep may, ina 


plain, do great execution with their 


fire. 


Tue firft rank is to reprefent the pa- 
rapet, while the five other ranks are to 
keep up a continual fire in the manner 
we have defcribed. 
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Tue fire of the firft rank is to begin 
with the right of each platoon, and to 
conclude with the left. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE COLUMN. 


PREFATORY DISCOURSE. 


Ever fince the Chevalier Folard has 
made the difcovery of, or has added the 
column to Taétics, it has been a con- 
{tant bone of contention to military wri- 
ters, who were immediately divided in 
their opinions upon the matter, fome 
defended, others. cenfured it; but both 
parties were wrong in their manner of 
proceeding. The latter dwelt too much 
on defects, from which no order or ar- 
rangement can be totally exempt; the 
former, by ufelefs arguments in its de- 
fence, laid it more open to the attacks 
of criticifm: by this means the column 
was concealed in a fort of chaos, thro’ 
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which its form could f{earce be difcerned, 
and ftill lefs its properties. Thus, by 
adhering too clofely to trifles, ufeful {y{- 
tems are decried, and a good caufe is of- 


ten loft by wrong proceedings. 


Wiruovut following either party in 
this matter, Iet us lay afide all prejudice, 
examine the different methods of form- 
ing the column, confider it when formed, 
purfue it through all its revolutions, 
fhew its defeéts without endeavouring to 
palliate them, and explain, without ex- 
ageerating, its advantages ; in a word, 
analyfe it fo as to reject it without hefi- 
tation, if it proves abfolutely erroneous, 
or labour to carry it to perf€ction if it 


appears ufeful. 
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DEFINITION CF THE COLUMN. 


A Number of men placed rank and 
file on an oblong {quare may be confider- 
ed as a column or phalanx. (P/. 1. Fig. 
5and6.) Fig. the sth reprefents a co- 
jumn, and the 6th a phalanx: there is, 
however, no difference between the two; 
and the different denominations proceed 
only from the fides that are chofen for 
the front. 


Tue line, or fide, AB, being cho- 
fen for placing the firft rank gives it the 
name of column; but if the firft rank is 
placed on the fide AC, it takes the name 
of phalanx. This method of determin- 
ing the name of the figure gives the line 
A B the appellation of head of the co- 
lumn, andthe lines AC, BD, flanks or 
fides, according to the idea of the che- 
valier Folard. But if all the fides of this 
figure are compofed of the fame kind of 
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men, that by which it marches is to fx 
the name; therefore it is called column 


-when the men front the line AB, (P/ 1. 


Fig. 5.) and Phalanx when it turns to 
the right or left on thelines A C or BD, 


(Pl. 1. Fig. 6.) 


No one has hitherto attempted to de- 
termine the proportions that fhould be 
between the head and fides of the column 
in an engagement, a thing, however, ab- 
folutely neceflary to prevent its being 
confounded with the marching column, 
or that the too great extents of its fides may 
not form a phalanx that marches in flank; 
from whence may be inferred that any co- 
lumn may a¢t as a phalanx, but that every 
phalanx can not act as a column. 


Tue order of the phalanx has not 


the fame advantage with the column, 


becaufe its front is always extended 
in proportion to the number of men of 
which it confifts, and to the ground that 


is to be occupied. 
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ADVANTAGES OF THE COLUMN. 


‘Tue impetuofity and violence of the 
-fhock of the column is generally allowed, 
even by thofe who have been leaft fparing 
of their criticifm on this regulation. 


Tue refiftance of the phalanx has in 
like manner been always acknowledged, 
and every body is ready enough to admit 
this difpofition or arrangement to be the 
moft effectual defence in an open plain, 
where the efforts of men can only be op- 
pofed by power derived from others of 
their {pecies, and where only the form of 
the troops, their goodnefs, the abilities 
of the officers and the manner of drawing 


up determine the victory. 


Ir it be admitted then that the co- 
lumn may aét equally as a column or 
phalanx, the acknowledged qualities of 
thofe two methods of ranging troops, 
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that is to fay, the fhock of the one and 
the refiftance of the other decides the 
queftion, and confirms the fuperiority of 
the column over all other orders known. 


But the phyfical ftrength refulting 
from the depth of its files, which the 
chevalier Folard calls the weight of its 
fhock, cannot proceed from the order of 
the column; for then it fhould confift 
in the product of the bulk or mafs, mul- 
tiplied by its celerity, and which in 
phyfics is defined quantity of motion. 
But men are not capable of uniting in a 
mafs, in the litteral fenfe, as conftituent 
parts of a phyfical body; and confequently 
any order, in which they might form, 
could never produce fuch effects. Let us 
not then be deceived by this illufion; but 
look upon this violence of the fhock of the 
column to proceed from the human heart, 
which is always fufceptible of impreffions 
arifing from circumiftances; apparent 
danger difcourages a man and flackens his 
action; when affiftance is near he fhews 
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more ardour and courage. He acts upon 
the offenfive or defenfive more cheerfully 
when followed by twenty men than two; 
and his attack will ever be in proportion 
to the degree of courage that determines 
or accelerates his motion. 


DEFECTS OF THE COLUMN. 


‘Tue defects of the column are, 1ft. 
the flaughter that an enemy’s artillery 
would make in files that are fo deep; 2dly, 
the difficulty of maintaining order in the 
interior of fo deep a body; 3dly, the 
lengthening of its files, when the column 
is to advance or retreat, which hinders 
the rear from {topping at the fame time, 
or with the fame expedition as the head; 
from turning to right or left and march- 
ing without confufion on either of its 
flanks. The other imperfections to which 
the column is liable in common with all 
other figures of Tactics cannot be an ob- 
ject of cenfure or argument. 
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Havine thus duly weighed the ad- 
vantages and difadvantages of the column, 
and finding the ballance appears in its fa- 
your, it feems unneceflary to ufe more 
words in difplaying its advantages or lef- 
fening its inconveniencies. I muft obferve 
however, that hitherto I have only men- 
tioned the difadvantages attending the 
figure of the column; there are others 
that {pring from the various modes of 
forming it, and which fhall be explained 
by an impartial difcuffion. 


OF THE METHODS USED, OR PROPOSED, 
FOR FORMING COLUMNS. 


Ir has been a conftant endeavour to 
form the column by the doubling of files, 
or placing companies one behind another. 
(Pl. 1. Fig. 7.) By doubling the fies 
the depth would increafe in proportion to 
the progreftion of 3, 6, 12, 24, 48 &c. 
and the front of the troops fhould de- 
minith according to the progreflion in- 
vetted; that is 48, 24, 12, 6: which 
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could only be adapted to one or two de- 
terminate numbers, and is a fufficient 
caufe for rejecting it. 


Ir the companies are placed one behind 
another, the column will always have the 
fame depth which is 24, and its front will 
vary according to the ftrength of the com- 
panies; fo thatif thofe companies were 
complete, and that the column was to be 
formed of two batallions, they would, 


asa phalanx, be 42 in front and 24 in 
depth. 


A fingle batallion compleat would form 
a column 21 in front and 24 deep; but 
if half of the men fhould be abfent, the 
remaining half would only form a long 
{tripe without power or refiftance. 


_ Tue fpaces left between the companies 

protract, itis true, this order, and give it 
in effect the form of a column, according 
to Folard’s fyftem; but it is a march- 
ing column, or fomething worfe, becaufe 
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the fections of the fame platoons, or the 
platoons of the fame divifions are no 
longer together but while they preferve 
this order. The officers of each batallion, 
being in two files, may confequently be 
cut off by a couple of cannon fhot; a 
danger to which no troops fhould ever be 
expofed, who, when deprived of officers, 
are as a body without a foul incapable of 
any execution. 


To fo many imperfections, which are 
admitted in thofe two methods, we may 
add the impoffibility of fettling a pro- 
portion between the front and fides of a 
column; a proportion neceflary, how- 
ever, to its perfection, and which fhould 
be fuch that no changes that can happen 
in the companies may alter its figure, 
though they may affect its fize. 


Sucu are the defects arifing from thofe 
two methods of forming the column, 
which, added to thofe produced by its 
figure, have brought it into difrepute. 
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THERE is one obfervation more to be 
made on this regulation. ‘The columns 
we attempt are too great for our files, 
which require an immentfe {pace of time 
to move to their proper ground, and 
which, on the right and left of each 
column, leave vacancies that the enemy 
may take advantage of, in order to fur- 
round and attack them on every fide. 
They are two great likewife to anfwer 
the end of their forming; fuch large 
bodies are by no means neceffary for at- 
tacking an enemy, whofe arrangement 
being as light as ours cannot refift a 
force one half lefs confiderable than 
that of twenty-four men in files, which 


is the depth propofed for a column. 


IDEAS WHICH THOSE REFLECTIONS OFFER 
FOR DISCOVERING A BETTER METHOD 
OF FORMING THE COLUMN. 


B ESIDES the general principles efta- 
blithed for all manceuvres there muft be 
ethers in particular for forming the co- 
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lumn, viz. rift, That the head and fides 
of the column muft bear an invartable 
proportion to each other; that is to fay, 
as the itrength of the companies hap- 
pens to encreafe or diminifh, they may 
be formed into columns more or lefs 
confiderable; but that when formed, 


however, they have all the qualities of a 
column. | 


2dly, Tuar all parts be fo difpofed 
as that order and regularity may be pre- 
ferved by the vigilance of the officers, 
and that no confufion enfue either by 
the form of the columns, the denfity of 
the body, the difficulty of communicat- 
ing orders, or obftacles that may prevent 
the officers from having a continual eye 
on the men. 


gdly, Tuat the companies be ranged 
and drawn up in fuch a manner that, 
after having pierced through the enemy’s 
lines, there may be fome in readinefs to 
march to the front, in order to attack 
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them in flank, to the right and left, 
without difordering the reft of the co- 


lumn. 


athly, Tuat the column may be able 
to form fo near the enemy, and in fo 
fhort atime, that they cannot fuffer from 
the fire of their artillery ; that the mo- 
tions be fo fwift that they cannot be at- 
tacked during the operation, and that 
the divifions, in fhort, which compofe 
it, be fo arranged as to afford each other 
a mutual defence and affiftance, in cafe 


they fhould be attacked. 


Sucu are the principles that fhould 
be our guides, in the fearch of a proper 
method of forming a column judicioufly, 
and of freeing it from that multiplicity — 
of inconveniencies which made it liable 
to the moft melancholy accidents. 


54 OBSERVATIONS ON 
OF DIFFERENT SORTS OF COLUMNS.. 


Ww E have already remarked that great 
columns were not abfolutely neceflary 
for breaking troops that are ranged apree- 
able to the fyftem of the prefent age, 
and that columns lefs bulky equally an- 
{wered the purpofe : neverthelefs, as cir- 
cumftances may happen, where oreat 
columns become neceffary, it will not 
be amifs to know the manner of form- 
ing them, for which reafon I have ftated 
columns of various degrees of ftrength. 


Tue firft {pecies of column we fhall 
denominate column of fimple files; that 
is to fay, that the companies which 
compofe it fhall be three deep ; it {hall . 
always have three or fix men more in 
the depth of its files than in the extent 
of its front. 


Tue fecond kind fhall be called co- 
lumn of double files, becaufe the files of 
the companies which form it fhall be 
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doubled; the depth of the files of this 


<olumn will exceed the extent of its 
front by fix or twelve men. 


_ THE greater columns fhall likewife be 
of two forts; becaufe they are to be com- 
pofed of four leffer, and will be in the 
fame proportions that the columns are 
which compofe them. 


= 


a 


Tuose different forts of columns feem 
to threaten complication and diverfity in 
the methods of forming them; but by a 
very natural confequence of the principles 
I have laid down for the manceuvres, 
for forming the column, all the kinds of 
columns will pafs fucceflively and by re- 
gular degrees from one to the other; that 
is to fay, that they will firft form columns 
of fimple files, then columns of double 
files, &c. We thall thew prefently the 
fimplicity of the movements by which 
thofe changes of arrangements are to be 
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executed, and how very remote they are 
from complication and difficulty. 


ORDER OF THE COMPANIES FOR FORMING 
THE COLUMNS, 


j N war time the companies are never 
complete, and even what men they are. 
compofed of are feldom all collected to- 
gether. At prefent, as there are but eight 
companies in each batallion, to fupply 
the detachments, piquets &c. the vari- 
ations muft be more confiderable, as this 
gives rife to very great inconveniencies 
in the execution of the manceuvres; fuc- 
cefs, therefore, depending on the good 
or bad execution of thofe, it 1s abfolutely 
neceflary to prevent fuch circumftances 


as might difappoint and deftroy them. 


Aut the divifions, platoons, or fections 
that compofe the front of a body of 
troops fhould be equal, without which 
their evolutions cannot be executed with 
accuracy, in the fame fpace of time; the 
different figures they may be made to 
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take cannot be uniform. I have already 
made appear that the fame combination 
of manceuvres produces fometimes a co- 
lumn and fometimes a phalanx, accord- 
ing to the changes that happen in com- 


panies, by which their front is extended 
or contracted. 


Our companies are compofed of fixty- 
three men; yet they would {carce afford 
thirty or thirty-fix for military fervice gn 
this number ; therefore, I found the 
combination of the following manceuvres, 


COLUMNS OF SINGLE FILES. 


A tay confined my variation by cal- 
culating no more than thirty-fix men in 
each company, a number which, I fup- 
pofe, will never be wanting. But if 
there fhould be more, and in fufficient 
number, let them be fent to the left the 
moment the troops form, and there 
ranged in platoons or other divifions. If 


rag 
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the number, however, of thofe fuper- 
numeraries fhould not be confiderable 
enough to difpofe of them in this man- 
ner, then, after forting them exactly, 
the furplus of files in each company may 
be diftinguifhed, if columns are to be 
formed; and, at the firft motion of the 
companies for the performance of this 
manceuvre, notice given to them to quit 
their ranks and difperfe on the front of 
the troops, there fire a few fhot, and re- 
tire, upon a fienal, to the rear of their 
columns; unlefs it may be thought 
proper to order them there at firft. How- 
ever, their difpofal on a day of battle 
muft depend on him who commands, 
and in peace time they fhould be trained 
to both methods. 


Tue companies being thus regulated, 
a column of fingle files may at any time 
be formed in the fpace of four feconds. 
Thofe columns are to confit only of three 
companies and to be formed after the 


following manner. 
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MANNER OF FORMING. 


Or the three companies that are to 
form the column, let the middle A ag 
2. Fig. 1.) front the enemy, if it is to 
Keep its ground while the two others 
BC, on the right and left are to make 
a turn, (P/. 2. Fig. 2.) and draw up in 
a {quare behind the wings of the company 
in front. | 


Ir there was any apprehenfion of being 
furrounded a fourth company might be 
‘placed at the rear E, of the column, 
which then would have fix men more 
in depth than in front. This column 
may be formed in advancing towards the 
enemy, without {topping, and the man- 
ceuvre need not begin till they are within 


fifteen paces of them, 


AT the word of command, the com- 
panies that are to form the heads of the 
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columns are to continue advancing, and 
thofe that are to compofe the fides are to 
move the one to the right and the others 
to the left, (P/. 2. Fig. 3.) that they 
may afterwards make a quarter converfion 
in files, placing themfelves in a fquare, 
as de{cribed above, behind the companies 
that form the head and that continue ad- 
vancing with the fame celerity as before. 


ANALYSIS OF THE FOREGOING COLUMN. 


Ler us now examine this order, that 
we may fee if the methods pointed out are 
obferved and followed, as well as the 


general principles propofed for all the 


various manceuvres. 


Or whatever number the companies 
are compofed, provided they are equal, 
they will always form cclumns, the fides 
of which will be compofed of the front 
of a company; befides they will have the 
depth of the files of that which forms the 


front of the columns, and of thofe on the 
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rear, ifit has been thought expedient to 
place any there. 


FIRST OBJECT. 


Tue fix officers or fubalterns, clofing 


the files of the three companies, acting in 
the fpace between the rear ranks of 
the two companies of the fides, will keep 
the interior parts of the column in order, 
and infpect the conduct of the men. 


SECOND OBJECT- 


Tue companies of the flanks have but 
one motion to the right or left to make, 
after piercing the enemy’s line X Y API, 
2. Fig. 4.) to take them in the flanks of 
the breach, if they fhould endeavour to 
keep their ground after their lines are 
forced. | 


THIRD OBJECT. 


InNFINE the little time required to dif- 
folve or form this column leaves no room 
to attack it during the manceurve, or to 
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annoy it with artillery before it may be 
diffolved. 


FOURTH OBJECT. 


Ir may perhaps be objected againft 
this little column that all its files are not 
thirteen or fixteen deep. I grant that 
four of them will be but three deep ; but 
thofe that clofe the files being directly 
behind them, makes them fuperior per- 
haps to thofe that are fixteen deep. 
Moreover, I have explained the neceflity 
and advantages of thofe intervals. 


THIS METHOD APPLIED TO A BATALLION. 


‘Tue number of companies which 
compofe a batallion, and their ftrength 
determine that of the columns which 
may be formed from them. When they 
are compofed of nine, as at prefent, / P/. 
2. Fig. 5. 6.) each batallion may be 
formed into three columns, including 
the grenadier company: this order I call 
bafiion-columns. 
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Tus batallion may be formed like- 
‘wife into two columns, leaving the three 


other companies mixed together, or 
placed near them. The grenadiers are 
to be left in array on their ground ; 


the three companies on the right to form 
a column; the fourth to keep its pofition; 
the three next to be acolumn, and the 


laft to keep its ground, as the erenadier ~ 
company.. (Pl. 2. Fig. 7.& Pi. 3. Fig. 
1.) This order may be called dafion like. 


THOSE two orders have their advan- 
tages, and fhould be employed according 
to the different circumftances that are 
peculiar to each, 


Wuere there is but a fingle line, and 
the enemy confifts of infantry alone, you 


muft advance upon them, leaving the 


three companies in order of battle a little 
behind, (P/. 3. Fig. 2.) which fhould 
march only to the depth of the laft ranks 
of the columns. They are thus in re- 
ferve, their fire fupports the attack, 
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and protects the fides of the columns 
from the enemy, who might retard or 
weaken the force of the onfet. 


Ir the enemy’s line is forced, all that 
are on the right and left of the breaches 
are broken at the fame time, as they 
cannot refift the fides of the columns 
which take them in flank, or the inter- 
mediate companies which attack and 
prevent their operations. 


Ir, after having formed the defign and 
made the neceflary difpofitions for join 
ing the enemy, any obftacle fhould op- 
pofe it, and that you would make the 
moft effectual ufe of the fire of the co- 
jumn, this might be effected by drawing 
up in form of a regular fortification. It 
is done in two feconds, as there are but 
four or five paces required to gain the 
point. 


Suppose two batallions, drawn up in 
columns, advancing to the enemy ; (Pl. 
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3. Fig. 3.) to effect the change of order 
propofed, the companies of the fides are 
to wheel, in order to range, as it were, 
in battle array, (P/. 4.) and ftop when 
they have defcribed a little more than 
one eighth of a circle; the interme- 
diate companies are to place them-~- 
felves in a liné on the angles of the 
points A, where they will have {topped 
in their wheeling. This movement be- 
ing made, the columns reprefent bafiions, 
and the intermediate companies curtamms. 
The head of each column is defended 
by its own fire, which 1s right before ; 
the fire from the fides of the affion- 
columns, that are contiguous, defends it 
alfo, and farther ftill, its fire is crofied 
by the Jdaffion-columns more remote. 
Moreover, the fire of the intermediate 
‘companies is a curtain fire, and conife- 
quently direct ; it is crofied by the fire 
from the fides of feveral columns, which 
by that means render thofe points inac- 
ceflible. The fides are likewile divided 
by the curtazn- companies, and protected 
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by the heads of the da/fion-columns, whofe 
fronts always face the enemy. Thus 
every part of this living fortification, if 
I may be allowed the term, is defended 
by its own fire, and defends all the con- 
‘tiguous parts by which it is reciprocally 
defended : and in order to demonftrate 
more’ plainly the feveral points where 
the fires from different parts crofs each 
other, it fuffices to fuppofe four batal- 
lions in P/. 4, inftead of two that I had 
taken for an example in Fig. penis a 3- 


NEITHER fixed parapets, lines of de- 
fence that are limited, nor outworks, 
confine either the direction or reach of 
their fire; but the abilities of the officers 
who command the fides of the columns 
direct it at will, according as the enemy 
advance or retreat. Whenever they come 
within gun-fhot, there is nothing to 
prevent firing on them; and as the fides 
of the columns are moving flanks, they 
change their direction to. any point re- 
quired, and by thofe motions judictoufly 
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conducted, the fame points may be in- 
terfected by the direction of the fame 
fire. 


_Tue points liable to an attack in this 
order are the heads of the columns; for 
the fides, and the intermediate compa- 
nies, are evidently protected by its (Bias) 
we may fee by this plate to how many 
dire&t and oblique fires thofe parts of the 
enemy’s line that would attack the co- 
lumns muft be expofed before they can 
reach them. 


Tam very fenfible this fire will appear 
dangerous to many in the execution ; it 
does, indeed, require caution: but it 
depends as much on the ofhcers who 
command the companies on the fides, as 
on the foldiers; the fire muft not be 
quite level, it fhould be directed fo as to 
pais, at leaft, twenty paces beyond the 
troops which it is to flank. Befides, 
even in fortifications, parapets are no 
fecurity againft a blunder or accident. 
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A fhot fired, in a wrong direGtion, from 
one of the faces of a baftion, may kill 
aman behind the parapet of the half- 
moon; yet, it is abfolutely neceflary to 
furnifh this parapet, when the fire of 
the men pofted at the baftion is employed 
in defence of the foffle of this half-moon. 
Baftions, counter-guards, lunettes, and 
all pieces of fortification in general, are 
expofed to thofe confequences, not thro’ 
a wrong con{truction, or any defect in 
the principles of the art, but becaufe 
the thing is unavoidable; and there is 
no guarding againft the awkwardnefs, 
inattention or blunder of a foldier, who 
negle€s pointing as he ought and making 
the ball follow the geometrical direction 
of the line of defence. 


The effects of oblique firing is not yet 
fufiiciently known; the chevalier Folard 
declares it to be the moft terrible of all 
fre, but without explaining himfelf. It 
even feems to me that what he would 
infinuate is impracticable. I conceive 
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that the fides of the column fhould level 
ca peace! pofition oblique to itfelf, which 
would be impoffible for all the files to 
become ranks for the execution of this 
fire, except the right and left files. 
| Surely troops cannot fire but in a direct 
Tine before them. Therefore an oblique 
fire can mean no other than where the 
direction is oblique without a regard to 
the enemy’s front, as is that of the fides 
of the da/ftion-columns. But the reafon 
why this fire fhould be more deftruCtive 
than any other is quite fimple: if we 


place ourfelves facing the center of the 
regiment, and throw our eyes directly 
on it, we fhall fee a number of vacant 
{paces, and confequently openings for 
the paffage of many fhot; if afterwards 
we direct our eyes from the fame point to 
the wings, we cannot perceive the leaft 
opening through the files, and every 
| ball fired in that direCtion mutt take ef- 
| fect. This fire therefore is more deftruc- 
tive than any other, as each fhot in that 
courfe mut neceflarily wound fomebody. 
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OF ESCORTS. 


Ir a regiment of two batallions, or a 
body of troops, near that number, were 


to ferve as an efcort to crofs a plain, or to 
retreat in the mid{t of enemies, thofe 
{mall columns would be more favourable. 


to them than a hollow fquare. Having 
determined the fpace which the efcort is 


to occupy and which muft be either an 


oblong or perfect {quare, a {mall column 
{fhould be placed on each angle, (Pi. 3. 
Fig. 4.) and the other companies difpofed 
in intermediate order from one column to 
the other. 


Tuts fort of hollow {quare is fo formed 
that it can move with eafe and celerity to 
any fide, becaufe the divifions of which 
it is compofed do not embarrafs each 
other, and they are difpofed in fuch a 
manner that they can at any moment 
unite their forces and act in concert. If 
the enemy advances, the columns alter 
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their directions (P/. 3- Pig. 5.) and bya 
half quarter turn are ready to face about 
on every fide. By this motion the com- 
panies of the fides, by the direction of 
their fire, protect the columns that are 
near them and the fides of the {quare, 
as we obferved in the baftion order, 


OF MIXING CAVALRY AND INFANTRY, 


AG E moft celebrated captains have 
fuccefsfully blended thofe two kinds of 
troops; all authors of merit conftantly 
recominend it in their writings; it is a 
capital objet with them, and by their 
arguments, and the epochas cited in 
favour thereof, they feem to promife in- 
fallible viGory to the party, who knows 
how to difpofe them moft advantage~ 
oufly in their order of battle. 


& 


In thofe times when troops were drawn 
up to a certain depth, this maxim might 
‘be followed with a confidence that files 
| ts 
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which are but three deep cannot have. 
A fmall body of this kind could not be of 
any great fervice to the cavalry, and if 
the latter happened to be defeated, the 
former would not be able to fecure their 
retreat; befides, previous to a defeat, 
what affiftance could they give to, or re- 
ceive from the cavalry? Each body 
charged the enemy directly before them, 
either {word in hand, or with their fire 5 
the fuccefs of each, therefore, proceeded 
from its own particular behaviour, and 
on this fuccefs depended the fervice which 
one might render the other. 


Critics, not finding in this arrange- 
ment that reciprocal affiftance they ex- 
pected, enlarged upon the fad confe- 
quences of.a defeat; they could fee 
nothing, they faid, but the cavalry flying 
at full gallop, and the infantry left to be 
butchered in the midft of the enemy's 
{quadrons. ‘This, doubtlefs, would be 
a melancholy fituation; but every defeat 
ig more or lefs fubje@& to the like mif- 


| venting them. 


fingle files with refpeét to one bat 
or even two; and previous to O1Vi 
form of columns of double files, 


of troops. 


vA 


apply them to two batallions A B, 
have two {fquadrons CD of horfe, dragoons 
or huffars, behind them, and deftined to 
engage together in an open plain, again{ta 
body of enemies X Y, (Pl. 5. Fig. x.) 
equal in number and of the fame {pecies 
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fortunes, and all the art confifts in pre- 


Tue bajftion columns, which I propofe, 
are equally adapted to remove thofe in- 
conveniencies, and procure additional 
advantages to a mixture of horfe and foot. 
{ have already explained columns of 


allion, 
ng the 
I thal] 
who 


TuHost two batallions are qed to ap- 
pear in order of battle, and change their 
| difpofition according as the enemy ad- 
| vances. The new order they are to 
take is that of the Jba/fion columns. 
(Pl. 5. Fig, 2.) the cavalry then becomes 
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curtains, defended by thofe columns. 
This difpofition muft be made gradually 
and with a difpatch proportioned to the 
enemy's motion. If you are to engage 
with their cavalry you muft wait their 
attack, or only charge them the moment 
of their retreat; in cafe they fhould be 
checked or thrown into diforder by your 
arrangement. If you have to do only 
with infantry, it is better to advance to 
attack them, when they are within thirty 
paces of the heads of the columns. . 


OBSERVATIONS. 


We muft obferve that the heads of 
thofe columns are fo little extended, that 
they fcarce leave room for an enemy to 
attack them without difordering them- 
felves, whatever might be the effect of 
fuch an attack, and confequently little 
opportunity of marching to attack a 
fecond line compofed of cavalry prepared 
to receive, or advancing to charge them 
<n turn.. it will not, I prefume; be 
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thought too bold an affertion to fay, that 
cavalry in fuch order is inacceflible, that 
1s, I mean, fheltered from any attack that 
can annoy it. I have already fhewn how 
eafy it is to make this arrangement, and 
how brifk and terrible its fire is, ON ac- 
count of its various directions, and the 
manner in which all thofe directions crofs 
each other in the enemy’s lines, We 
have further to remark that the cavalry 
C D, ranged in this order, may with all 
eafe imaginable advance and fall upon the 
enemy, if an occafion offers, by pafling 
through the fpaces marked out between 
the columns A B. (P/. 5. Fig. 3-) The 
cavalry having the da/tion cohunns directly 
before them, immediately after their 
pafiage are to wheel to the right and left 
to recover their ground: this, I think, 
is eftablifhing a mutual prote@ion be- 
tween thofe two fpecies of troops. 


Marsuatr Puysecur was fenfible of 


the advantages that refult from a mutual. 
oe 
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protection between cavalry and infantry. 
To obviate all inconveniencies, he pro- 
pofed placing four circular batallions at 
the head of each wing of the cavairy- 
Thote batallions he would have fo pofted, 
as that each part fhould be at the diftance 
of four {quadrons from the other; an 
extravagant diftance, and which however 
the form of a circular batallion requires 
without a poffibility of employing all its 
fire. For though this diftance was fuf~ 
Gcient to allow the batallions, without 
injury to themfelves, to fire through the 
{paces between them; yet one half of 
their fire muft remain ufelefs, as they 
could not employ it without firing on 
their cavalry, on account of the figure of 
this arrangement. Moreover the depth 
of the files would prevent the ufe of 
another fourth part: from thence would 
neceflarily follow the lofs of three-fourths 
of the effe& which fhould be expected 
from the number of men comprifed in 
this figure. I omit at prefent entering 
into a detail of other defects it may have $ 
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I fhall anaiyfe it elfewhere with thofe 


figures that have been hitherto a fubject 
of Tactics. 


COLUMNS OF DOUBLE FILES. 


‘Tue ftrength of companies, accord- 
ing to their prefent ftate, renders the 
forming of thofe columns more difficult 
than that of the leffer columns which I 
have been juft now treating of; but as Ido 
not mean to offer any alteration on that 
head, I thall proceed to fuppofe the 
companies that are to form thofe only 
feventy-two effeCtive men, that is to fay, 
double the number which the firft re- 
quire ; they might however be formed of 
fomewhat fewer men, by a method which 
I thall hereafter point out. 


SUPPOSE then each company is com- 
pofed of feventy-two effective men, or of 
twenty-four files, three deep, and that we 


want to form ba/ftion columns of double 


G 4 
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_ files; we muft begin with forming daffioa 
columns of fingle files, after which the 
companies of the fides are to place them- 
felves behind the center company of the 
head, back to back, the three corhpanies 
to double their files and clofe them; viz: 
(Pl: 5. Fig. 4 and ¢:) the firft- om tts 
center, and the two others on the firft; 
leaving, however, the diftance of a pace 
between them and their adjacent flanks, 
where he that clofes the file may ftand 3 
_thofe of the two others are to pafs to the 
rear of the column, 


TuIs column is twelve in front, with 
out reckoning officers, and eighteen in 
depth. It is quite folid, and may em- 
ploy its fire equally as well as a column 
of fingle files, with this difference, how- 
ever, that its fire can only reprefent that 
of a parapet ; becaufe the companies are 
ten deep. This column, if there be time 
for forming, may be employed on all 
oceafions where the other could be ufe- 


he 


bs 
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ful, and with the fame variations in the 
order of battle. 


Irs forthation does not expofe the 
troops, becaufe it begins with forming a 
column of fingle files, as it is ealy to 
judge whether it may be fafe to con- 
tinue the manceuvre, or to receive the 
enemy in that fituation ; this is the cri- 
tical moment of the manceuvre: there is 
no need of any deliberation with refpect 
to a column of fingle files, as it forms in 


too fhort a {pace of time to have occafion 
to be divided, 


Tuts column fo formed contains 
thrice feventy-two men, and its front and 
fides are not more extended than the farft 
mentioned. Each of them has its ad- 
vantages and favourable moment. 


Tae firft is in a manner always ready; 
it forms, it difappears and returns again 
in the fame moment with fo much ex- 
pedition, that it never is a mark for the 
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enemy but at the very inftant it 1s -te 
attack. 
‘Tur latter has the advantage of 
mniting on the fame fpace of ground 
double the force of the other; but this 
union is not here proportioned to the in- 
creafe; wherefore, unlefs in particular 
cafes, I would give the preference to the 


firft. 


Ir may, however, confift of a greater 
or lefs number of men; if it is to be 
compofed of a greater, the front of the 
company that forms the head muft ex- 
tend farther, and the companies of the 
fides are to feparate and leave a vacancy 
between them, as thofe that conipofe the 
fides of the columns of fingle files; but 
if it is to be formed of fewer, fome of 
the files of the center of the company 


that compofe the head muft be pre- 


vented doubling, (P/. 5. Fig. 6.) and the 
ret of the manceuvre — performed as 
above. By this difpotition a flender va-~ 


a 
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‘eancy would be found in the center of 
this company of the head, which thofe 


that clofe the files fhould occupy, and by 
their prefence render fuperior in ftrength | 


to any other part of the column. 


| A COLUMN OF TWO BATALLIONS. 


| A\ Regiment of two batallions, drawn 


up on a fingle line, cannot form a co- 


lumn in lefs time than is neceffary for the 


two wings to move to the center, and the 

troops are expofed all the while as a mark 
to the enemy’s fire. This is another good 

reafon in favour of the method propofed 

of pofting one half of the batallion in the 

firft line and the other half in the fecond. 

ee may not be amifs to compare here the 

effects of both methods with refpect to 

the column, in order to fhew the duif- 

parity more clearly. 


Ir the regiment, which I fappofe to 
confift of two batallions, was drawn up 
in array on a fingle line, and that you 
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irae 


would be defirous of forming a colums 
thereof, accordin g tothe fyftem propofed, 
you fhould begin by drawing it up in da- 
jiton columns, or elle baftion ike. In either 
difpofition 1t is in a capacity to engage 
and receive the enemy, or to continue 
the manceuvre. If you would have the 
column full and folid, it is only doubling. 
the files, and the columns are ftill ina 
condition to act as the exigency of matters 
requires. In fhort thofe columns march 
to the right and left to unite in the center 
and there form the column of two batal- 
lions, (P/. 6. Fig. 1.) and can readily 
halt and make head againit the enemy 
every {tep they move. Therefore they al- 
ways move regularly, but unfortunately 
they are expofed to the artillery and fmall 
arms of the enemy, and leave a confider- 
able opening on the right and left, which 
is mo 


F 
Ge 
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re OF lefs dangerous to the column. 


Bur this opening, which is a matter 
of cenfure, and the time neceflary for 
pafling over the extent mentioned, are, bY 
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-a defect in the ancient arrangement, 
twice more confiderable than they can be 
by the above propofed regulation, of 
placing the two batallions on two lines. 


Supposinc, therefore, th fe two lines 
formed, each confifting of two half ba- 
tallions, the manceuvre is to be performed 


after the following manner. 


THE moment the word of command is 
given, the two lines alter their pofition, 
and draw up daftion like, or in baftion co- 
lymns, (See Page 72) The fecond then 
advances to join the firft, (P/. 6. Fig. 2.) 
atthe center of which the column is form- 
ed by placing four of the lefler columns, 
two of which are joined by the fides to 
form the tail or rear; this method is 
evidently twice more expeditious than the 


fir{t, 


In either cafe if you have begun by 
forming in da/fion columns, you will have 
a large column, accompanied by two 
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Jeffer; but if on the contrary you have 
drawn up daftion like, you will have fix 
companies that make no part of the co- 
lumn, but which, in time of war, may 


be ufefully « mployed on various occafions. 


WS 
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Tus is the fhorteft and moft fecure 
method of forming the greater column, 
as it is lefs fubject to-milchance or acci- 
dent. I would, however, by no means 
recommend thofe great unwieldy bodies ; 
but as circumftances may happen where 
they would be ufeful, it is not amifs to. 
know the beft manner of employing them. 


OF THE PASSAGE OF FULL LINES, 
THE FIRST BEING THROWN INTO DISORDER, 


i Could not introduce this manceuvre in 
the article of the paflage of lines, asit de- 
pends on the movements that are proper 
for forming the column, and which could 
not be explained but in their natural or- 
der. The method I then propofed could 
only be followed by lines, who had as yet 
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received no check, and who were to 
crofs each other reciprocally, either: in 
advancing to the enemy, or retiring. 
The circumftance here fuppofed is of a 
quite different nature; nothing is more 
critical for the fecond line than the de- 
feat of the firft, if it is notin a condition 
to leave the other a free and ready paflage; 
but how are troops to be ordered to 
double their files, when the files and 
ranks are in diforder, as thofe of the firft 
line in the prefent cafe? This manceuvre, 
therefore, fo fhort and eafy on any other 
occafion, becomes impracticable here ; 
and the prefervation of both lines re- 
quires we fhould look out for a better. 
Thofe which are actually in ufe, and 
which I have mentioned before are at- 
tended with equal difficulties: how is it 
poffible to make companies file off on the 
flanks, and obferve the different direGtions 
I have mentioned, if thofe companies 
no longer retain their primitive fituation? 
How are the fections to execute the man- 
ceuvres in order to poft themfelves one 
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behind the other, if the troops are in 
confufion and diforder? Infine, what 
troops have the time, coolnefs, or pre- 
fence of mind neceffary for moving to 
right and left and enlarging the {pace 
they are to pafs, when the enemies are at 
their heels, ready to pierce them with 
their bayonets? 


Ir any troops have ever extricated 
themfelves from fuch a critical fituation, 
they certainly owed their efcape much 
lefs to their own manceuvres than to the 
ignorance of the enemy, who did not 
know how to take all the advantage of 
fuch an opportunity: however, it is of 
little importance whether thofe man- 
ceuvres are allowed to be practicable or 
not; it is fufficient for my argument that 
they are dangerous and fubject to fatal 
confequences. 


eS sae an. 
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NEW METHOD FOR THE RETREAT OF THE 
FIRST LINE. 


| { F’ we reflect on the fituation of thefe 
two lines, we may perceive the firft is 
incapable of acting by its diforder, and 
that it would be impoffible for it to make 
any motion in concert with the fecond. 
We, therefore, muft have recourfe to this 
alone, and endeavour to difpofe it in fuch 
amanner, that at the very moment of the 
paffage it may bein a condition not only 
to receive the enemy, but, likewife, to 
leave intervals fufficient to prevent itfelf 
from being broken or difordered. 


Tue Chevalier Folard always extri- 
cated his firft line from this difficulty, by 
pofting the fecond in feveral columns; 
and indeed I fee no objetion againft this 
method but the great length of time re- 
quifite for forming the columns; but. 
fuppofing them formed, and already ar- 
H 
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ranged, in that cafe, they would be fafe 
from the eflential inconveniencies attend~ 
ing them, that is to fay, from the effects 
of the artillery, which is falent the mo- 
ment troops come to clofe engagement. 
As foon as ever the columns are formed, 
they leave large openings to the right and 
left, through which the fugitives may te- 
treat and recover from their confufion; 
whilft they, marching forward, charge 
the victorious enemy in turn, and force 
them on their fecond line. 


HoweEver we may diflike his fyftem, 
I do not fee we can deny its great ad- 
vantages, fuppofing the manceuvre per- 
formed, as I have already faid; and how 
great foever our prepofiefiion may be in | 


fitout of it, I do not imagine any per- 
fon will conclude that thofe columns may 
be formed in time, confidering the 
ground they have to pafs, if the man- — 
ceuvre is not to begin till the defeat of 

the firft line; provided even that the two 
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dines are in a capacity to fuccour each 
other. 


Tue only alteration therefore to be 
made in Folard’s column, with regard to 
this circumftance, is to reduce the time 
neceflary for its forming; if this re- 
duction refults from the manner of 
forming that which I propofe, and {e~ 
cures likewife all the advantages this ereat 
mafter of Taétics expected from his fy{- 
tem, it is manifeft we have all we can 
with from this important manceuvre. 


In order to examine this, letus fuppofe 


body A B, confifting of four batallions, 
iS ranged on two lines m-n, p-g, accord- 
_ ing to my method; that is, one half of 
each batallion on the firft line, and the 
other half on the fecond. The bedy 
€ D, compofed likewife of four batalli- 


Foz 
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ons, is drawn up in two lines agrecable to 
the common method. 


Tur two firtt lines attack each other 
on every fide, and the line m-n (Pi..6. 
Fig. 4.) is fuppofed to be difordered in 
the fhock and put to flight. The line 
p-q advances immediately, forming in 
{mall columns of fingle files; it marches’ 
to meet the firft line, croffes it, leaving 
two thirds of its ground for the paflage of 
the other, and falls at fame time upon the 
victorious enemies C D, whom it re- 
pulfes with eafe in the diforder they are 
in, and forces them back on their fecond 
line, which muft give way with them, if 
better precautions are not taken than 
ufual. The line m-n2 faces about imme- 
diately after its pafiage, and follows the 
fecond, new become the firft, and reco- 
vers its former difpofition. This paflage 
might be effected, even though the di- 
{tance between the two lines was not 
more than twenty or thirty paces. 
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‘By tracing thofe two bodies through 
their refpective evolutions and fuppofing 
them both equally well acquainted with 
their own particular methods, we may 
difcover which of the two fyftems com- 
prifes the greate(t advantages, and bids 
faireft for triumphing over the other. 


4 


PASSAGE OF TWO LINES, * OF (CAVALRY 
AND THE OTHER OF INFANTRY, 
ONE OF THE TWO BEING IN DISORDER. 


I Have already fhewn how well adapted 
this new fpecies of column is for a mix- 
ture of thofe two kinds of troops ; it is 
not lefs favourable engaging on two fe- 
parate lines, when one fhould be under a 
neceflity of returning through the other. 


Ir the cavalry, for example, was plac- 
ed on the firft line, and met with a re- 
pulfe or defeat, the infantry might 
change its order as above, and leave the 


- former a free and commodious paflage, 


ebael 
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without expofing itfelf; the fronts of 
thofe columns are too {mall and oppofe 
too little extent to the throng of fugitives, 
to be borne down with them, or retard 


their retreat. 


Bur if, on the contrary, the infantry 
occupied the fir line, and that they were 
defeated, as I juft now fuppofed the ca~ 
valry to have been; it would then be the’ 
bufinefs of the latter to difpofe themfelves 
sn fuch a manner; as that the infantry, 1m 
order to rally behind them, might have 
openings equal to thofe which I pointed: 
‘out for the ¢avalry, when I fuppofed 
“them obliged to pafs through the infantry. 


Axx thofe pafiages of the Jines of in- 
Fantry and cavalry merit the greate{t at. 


éention and the moft minute difcuffion. 


I have already pointed out the method we 
are to follow in judging of the goodnets 
or utility of a manoeuvre. I fhall again re- 
peat it here ; becaufe it is an objec the 
reader fhould never lofe fight of, 1f he 
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would guard again{ft his own prejudices 
and thofe of others. We mutt then ex- 
amine; ft, if the time and ground to 
be pafied over are as fhort and inconfide- 
rable as poflible; 2dly, if there is no- 
thing to obftrué the particular action of 
each foldier, the general action of each 
feparate divifion, or the united actions of 
the whole body together; 3dly, if the 
mutual defence and protection is con- 
ftantly preferved between man and man, 
body and body, and horfe and foot; the 
excellency of a manceuvre depends on the 
application of thofe principles, and the 
manner of eftimating and judging it 
fhould filence the fpecious and futile ar- 
guments of thofe who frequently con- 
demn or approve what they will not take 
the trouble to inveftigate. 
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WHETHER EITHER OF THOSE TWO SPECIES 
OF TROOPS IS PREFERABLE TO THE OTHER? 


Havinc had occafion in the pre- 
ceding chapters, to {peak of the cavalry, 
and of the mancuvres they frequently 
have to perform in concert with the in- 
fantry, I fhall endeavour to clear up the 
doubts that fubfift with refpe& to the 
pretended fuperiority of the one over the 
other. 


Tuosr, who confider only the impe- 
tuofity of a body of cavalry charging a 
corps of infantry ranged in flender order 
and without motion, look upon it as na- 
turally impoffible for the latter to refilt 
the former : thofe who refle& on the or- 
der of both, and perceive that the infan- 
try oppofes more men in front on the 
fame {pace of ground than cavalry can 
poftibly have, who find they have three 
men in depth to oppofe to two horfemen, 
and almoft two files againfi one, who fe 
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that each foot foldier has a fhot to fire, 
in a firm pofition and on a proper level, 
againft the irregular fire of carabines and 
piftols, difordered by the motions of the 
horfes, and who, moreover, look upon 
the horfe as liable to fear, and always rea- 
dy to fly from danger, thofe, I fay, who 
confider all this do not hefitate to give 
the preference to infantry. 


OF all the arguments advanced in fa- 
vour of the cavalry, the {tongeft, doubt- 
lefs, is that propenfity of the horfe to rufh 
on the bayonet when it is prefented him. 
I never was witnefs of this phenomenon, 
which I could fcarce believe; but the 
truth thereof ITcan no longer queftion. 
It is a problem whofe folution interefts 
humanity by the two great difproportion 
there fhould be between the flaughter 
made by a victorious cavalry, and the lofs 
they would fuftain by a defeat. Befides, 
this circumftance, though very much in 
their favour, does not by any means con- 
firm their fuperiority; it is an advantage 
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they may turn to account, but if they cam 
be deprived of it, its utility ceafes. 


Ir is true the bayonet at the end of a 
mufket has nothing frightful to the fight 
of a horfe. This weapon prefented horri- 
zontally creates no emotion in him, be- 
caufe it appears to him as a reed, differ- 
ing very little from thofe he is accuftom- 
ed to fee and in a pofition no way me- 
nacing. It is no way furprifing that he 
advances on it without any apprehenfion 
of a confequence he is a perfect ftranger 
to. 


Tue difpofition or temper of a horfe, 
on a day of battle is violent, the whift- 
ling of bullets and the explofion of the 
powder terrify him; he is ftunned by the 
clamour and cries, and _ his fides are torn 
by the fpurs of the rider; all thefe are 
more than fufficient to put him befide 
himfelf. His rider prevents his taking 
any other way to avoid thofe difficulties 

than by croffing this line of men on 
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which he endeavours to precipitate him- 
felf. It is probable, therefore, that the 
horfe then determines to open himfelf a 
paflage through this body which feems 
no way menacing or terrible. He is 1g- 
norant of the effects of the bayonet, and 
fprings on it to efcape from the mifera~ 
ble fituation he isin, and avoid the dan- 
gers that furround him. If this reflection 
be juft, and that the caufe is really fo, the 
fingularity of this phenomenon difap- 
pears, and the means of reftraining the 
action of the horfe become lefs difficult. 


METHOD OF GIVING THE SUPERIORITY 
TO THE INFANTRY. 


LES; thofe days when the infantry was 
drawn up to a certain depth, its fuperi- 
ority was not near fo equivocal as it is 
become at prefent. The length of the 
fronts of our batallions gives room to con- 
tinual diforders, which cannot be reme- 
died until they have fucceffively pafled 
from one extremity to the other, and 
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when a lofs happens it cannot be repaired 
but by making the wings approach ; 
this cannot be effected but by degrees ; 
and after the vacancy made in the center 
has pafled through all the points, both 
right and left, to the extremities of both 
wings. All this requires time, and 1s 
continually repeated ; fo that the cavalry 
are fure to find thofe openings and this 
diforder, by which they may break 
through the infantry whenever they can 
approach them. 


8 


Tue leffer fronts are not liable to thofe 
inconveniencies. Whatever diforder can 
happen is foon rectified, as it terminates 
at the extremities, which are very near: 
befides, if {mall bodies have depth in 
their files, their advantages are thereby 
confiderably augmented; and to this 
uniting of ftrength, and the order and 
harmony fo eafily preferved in {mall 
bodies, the difpofition of the horfe ftill 
adds new advantages. Ever ready and 
eager to avoid danger he will be for gain- 
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ing the openings on the right and left of 
thofe {mall fronts; and though he fhould 
not be able to fucceed in his attempt, 
this, however, will occafion diforder op- 
pofite the little column. 


) To demonttrate this propofition, let us 
fuppofe a batallion formed in three co- 


body of cavalry of equal front. 


Eacu of thofe colnmns exhibits a 
front of ten or twelve men, who make 
thirty or thirty-fix for the three columns. 
The cavalry that comes to attack this ba- 
tallion find on approaching it only thofe 
{mall bodies at equal diftances, and to 
each of which they can oppofe but feven 
or eight horfe in front. It is very lkely 
the horfes, on perceiving the openings to 
| the right and left, will endeavour to make 
_ their way through them ; the leaft motion 
of this nature will be fuch a difadvantage 
to their riders as muft occafion their over- 


throw in cafe they engage. 


Jumns, and attacked {word in hand by a. 
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To all thofe advantages I fhall add my 
method of charging the bayonet, which 
will determine the horfes to that courfe, 
As foon as the cavalry is got within twelve 
or fifteen paces of the columns, the fol- 
diers of the firft rank, who have already 
charged their bayonets, muft raife them 
with both hands to a level with their hats, 
the points turned to the enemy, or elfe 
they may draw back their hands, and 
then leaning forward and fupporting their 
bodies on the right leg, puth the bayonets 
againft the noftrils of the horfes. The 
heads of the latter will be at the diftance 
of feven or eight feet from the line of 
the firft rank the moment the blow is gi- 
ven, and the riders, who will be at the 
diftance of two feet more, cannot touch 
the foot foldiers, who are farther protect- 
ed by the rear ranks. 


Tue wounds of a fharp pointed inftru- 
ment given fuddenly in a direct line, 
occafion no great pain for the moment. 


The horfe rufhing upon the bayonet is 
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in this fituation; he is already in the 
ranks of the infantry before he is fenfible 
of the wound, which is fufficient to 
throw them into diforder, though the 
horfe and rider fhould both fall breathlefs 
to the ground. ‘The wound meant here 
is quite different ; its oblique direction 
tears the fkin and mutcles, it raifes a 
contufion on the bones, gives inftant 
pain, and reaches far enough to {top the 
horfe, and hinder him from either en- 
tering or falling in the ranks. Such a 
wound is fufficient, I fancy, to ftop him 
quite fhort. 


THosE who entertain any doubt con- 
cerning the effect of the depth of the in- 
fantry’s files againft the cavalry may find 
them demonftrated iz the firfi volume of 
Marfbal Putsecur’s Art of War. They. 
will find in the notes, “ That one reafon 
«< why it may be faid, that infantry was 
«* more to be dreaded by cavalry in 
‘“* former days than at prefent, is, that 
“‘ it had a greater number of ranks :” 
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though in the Marthal’s time it was 
drawn up in five ranks; yet he looked 
upon its force as reduced. 


Ir may be urged that infantry 1s not 
in a condition to make head even againft 
-afmall body of cavalry: I would fub- 
{cribe to this opinion; but it does not 
follow that cavalry is fuperior to infantry, 
as the weak ftate of the latter is the con- 
fequence of a defect in the manner of 
drawing it up. As this problem has 
been but imperfectly folved by the refpec- 
tive partifans of thofe two fpecies of 
troops, and as each of thofe, who has 
written on either fide of the queftion, 
confidered it only agreeable to the fyftem 
of the age in which they lived: hence 
various and even contradictory opinions 
muft have been a neceflary confequence 
of the prejudices and manner of think- 
ing of both. 


Ir is not, therefore, by adhering to 
any particular opinion that we muft dif- 
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culs the matter: we mutt confult the 
teftimonies of antient hiftorians, and 
endeavour to fettle the different degrees 
of progreflion of the troops, and find 
out that period and condition where- 
in they poffefied the greateft force. 
This, I think, is the beft method of 
eftablifhing a probability, which is only 
formed to giye way to demonftration. 
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OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE GREEKS AND ROMANS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


| Tr E unanimous teftimony of hiftori- 
ans, and the general confent of almoft all 
writers on military fubjects, give thofe 
two people the honour of being our ma- 
fters in the art of war. Very few indeed 
refufe to look upon them in that light. 
As to any perfons difputing their fuperi~ | 
ority in this refpect over other nations | 
more or lefs antient than themfelves, this 
is a point quite foreign to my purpofe: 
I confine myfelf folely to the peculiar 
qualities of their refpective military regu- i 
lations, fo famous heretofore, {o different : 
in principles, and fo frequently difputing 
the prize of victory together. 


THe number of victories and their 
various fuccefles are not certainly what 
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we fhould colle& and confider, in order 
to decide between them. The Romans, 
who triumphed, I may fay, over all the 
nations of the continent, frequently met 
with a repulfe, and fuffered the moft 
fhameful defeats. The people of Greece 
were likewife victorious over a great 
number of the fame nations, and in the 
end were themfelves obliged to fubmit to 
the yoke. Their loffes, therefore, like 
thofe of the Romans, might proceed 
from an imperfection in their Tactics, 
as well as from the inconftancy and ca- 
price of fortune. 


CONJECTURES ON THE ORIGIN OF THOSE 
TWO MILITARY REGULATIONS. 


Ir is to be prefumed that, previous to 
the formation of focieties, each indivi- 
dual, engroffed by his own particular in- 
tere{t, thought only of defending himfelf. 
by perfonal ftrength, or of invading, by 
the fame means, the property of a more 
feeble neighbour: private quarrels or 
dives 
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duels, either accidental or premeditated, 
were all that could refult from fuch a 
fituation. 


As foon as focieties began to be form- 
ed, every individual being equally inte- 
refted in the general defence, and having 
the motives of the affociation ftill freth 
in memory, was eager to difpute the 
victory againft an enemy, or was obliged 


to fhare the common danger with his _ 


affociates; nothing could refult from 
fuch a difpofition, in thofe early times, 
but the arrangement of affociates, fide 
by fide; that is, on a fingle rank or line. 
Experience fhewed afterwards, that men, 
overthrown or put to flight in any part 
of the rank, left openings or breaches 
which the victors took advantage of to 
afitt their friends, by turning on the 
enemy to the right or left. This incon- 
veniency was too important to efcape the 
attention of fociety, and fet them upon 
contriving means to remedy it, the idea 
of a fecond rank neceffarily refulted from 
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their refleGions. Then a third rank was 


formed and afterwards a fourth; and the 


art of combinations being then unknown, 
or at leaft quite in an infant {tate, men 
were ata lofs to determine a depth pro- 
portioned to the extent of their front; 
this progreffion was therefore continu- 
ed, and carried to fuch an immoderate 
degree that its excefs was at length ob- 
vious to every eye. 


Tus, I think, is the moft natural] 
idea of the origin of the order of the pha- 
Janx, and what makes it ftill more pro- 
bable, is, that from time immemorial we. 
find it has been in ufe among all the peo-. 
ple of the earth, that we knowof. It 
belonged equally to all nations, and the 
Greeks only had the honour of improv- 
ing it. | 


Tue Roman difcipline, unknown till 


the foundation of their republic, nei- — 


ther had, nor could have, fo ancient or 
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fo natural an origin. Art, experience and 


a kind of creative genius were what 


gave birth to the noble difcovery. ‘It 
<¢ was fome divinity fure (vi.es Vegecius. 
in tranfport) “ that infpired them with 
‘© the form of a legion.” Polybius, who 
was a Greek by birth, and who pafied 
the greater part of his life among the Ro- 
mans, where he formed the conqueror of 
Hannibal, was equally well fkilled in the 
Taétics of his own country and thofe of 


Rome. 


Turis hiftorian, fo intelligent in the art 


of war, has, in the 17th book of his 
hiftory, drawn a parallel between both 
difciplines, which I fhali infert here. The 
authority of fo refpectable a writer 1S 
important to my fubject, and his manner 
of analyfing both leaves me but little to 
fay, and .will even obviate thofe ob- 
jeCtions that might otherwile be made. 


« FormeERLY the military difcipline 
<¢ of the Macedonians was fuperior to 
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that of Afia and Greece. This is a 
fact which the victories it has produc- 
ed will not fuffer us to call in queftion; 
and there was no difcipline either in 
Africa, or Europe, but what gave 


way to the military fkill of the Ro- 


mans. In our days, when thofe dif- 
ferent orders of battle are frequently 
oppofed to each other, it may not be 
amifs to examine in what the difpa- 
rity confifts, and why the advantage 
is on the fide of Rome. Probably, 
when we are thoroughly acquainted 
with the matter, we fhall no longer 
think of attributing the fuccefs of 
events to chance or fortune; and that 
we thall not applaud the victorious 
without caufe, as is ufual with people 
of little experience; but accuftom 
ourfelves infine to praife only from 
principle and reafon. 


“ T HARDLY think it neceflary to ob- 
ferve, that we muft not judge of thofe 
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two methods of ranging troops by the 
battles fought between Hannibal and 
the Romans, and the victories he ob- 
tained. It was not by the particular 
arrangement or arms of his troops that 
Hannibal was fuccefsful; but by his 
{tratagems, cunning and addrefs. We 
have clearly proved this in the recital 
we have given of the battles he fought ; 
if other proofs are defired, it is only 
cafting an eye on the fuccefs of the 
war. The Roman troops no fooner 
had a general of equal abilities at their 
head, than victory declared in their 
favour. Hannibal himfelf was fenfible 
of their fuperiority, when immedi- 
ately after the firft battle, he laid afide 
the Carthaginian arms, and having 
made his troops arm themfelves after 
the manner of the Romans, never 
once failed to ufe them in the fequel. 
Pyrrous did more; for, not content 
with the arms alone, he even employ- 
ed Italian troops in the battles he 


fought with Rome; he ranged one of 
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their companies and a cohort alternate- 
Jy, in form of a phalanx. However, 
this mixture was of little ufe towards 
gaining a victory: all the advantages 


he obtained were at leaft equivocal. 


It was neceflary to prepare my readers 
in this manner, that I might not offer 
any thing to their imagination, which 
might appear inapplicable to what I 
fhall fay hereafter. Icome now to the 
comparifon between the two different 
orders of battle. It is a pofitive fact 
and may be fupported by numberlefs 
arguments, that, aslong as the pha- 
lanx preferves its proper natural ftate, 
nothing can either refift its front, or 
fupport the violence of its fhock. 

ccording to this arrangement the 
foldier in arms occupies the fpace of 
three feet, his lance was fixteen cubits 
lone. It has been fince curtailed two 
feet, inorder to make it more handy 
and convenient: being thus contracted 
there remains, from that part where 
the foldier holds it to the end which 
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pafles behind him, and which ferves 
as a counterpoife to the other extremi-~ 
ty, four cubits, and confequently if 
the lance is pufhed with both hands 
againft the enemy, it reaches ten cubits 
beyond the foldier who fo puthes it. 
Therefore, when the phalanx is in 
its proper fituation, and the foldier 
who is on the fide or behind unites 
with his neighbour as he ought, the 
lances of the fecond, third and fourth 
ranks extend beyond thofe of the fifth, 
which projet no more than two cu- 
bits farther than the firft rank. We 
fee then that beyond the firft rank 
there are five lances gradually decrea- 
fing two cubits in proportion to their 
diftance from the fifth rank. As the 
phalanx, therefore, is ranged fixteen 
deep, we may eafily figure to ourfelves 
what muft be the fhock, weight and 


power of fuch an arrangement. It is 
neverthelefs true, that, beyond the 
fifth rank, the lances can be of no in= 
jury to an enemy; nor are they, 
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therefore, projected forwards, but 
refted on the fhoulders of the rank be- 
fore with the points upwards, that 
thus crowded they may break the vio- 
lence of arrows which pafs beyond the 
firtt ranks, and might otherwife annoy 
thofe that follow: the hind ranks, 
however, have their advantage; for in 
advancing to the enemy they pufh and 
prefs thofe that are before, and put it 
out of their power to turn their backs 
on the enemy. Having confidered the 
whole together, as well as the parti- 
cular parts of the phalanx, let us now 
examine the qualities of the arms 
and difcipline of the Romans, that we 
may draw a parallel between them and 
thofe of Macedon. 


«© Tue Roman foldier, in like man- 
ner, occupies but three feet of ground; 
but as he is obliged to be in motion in 
order to cover himfelf with his buck- 
ler, and ftrike with the edge or point 
of his fword, between each foldier of 
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“ the legion, either on the fide or behind, 
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there muft be an interval of at Jeaft 
three feet, if we would give him room 
to move with eafe and freedom. Each 
Roman foldier, when he attacks the 
phalanx, has ten lances to force. 
When he comes to clofe he cannot 
force them either by cutting or break- 
ing, and the ranks which follow 
him cannot give him the leaft affitt- 
ance. ‘The violence of a fhock would 
be equally ufelefs, and his fword could 
be of noeffcct. It was right, there- 
fore, to fay, that the phalanx, as long 
as it preferves its proper and natural 
{tate, is invincible in front, and that 
no other order of battle can withftand 
its force. Whence comes it then that 
the Romans are victorious? Why is 
the phalanx overthrown? The reafon 
is, that in war the times and fcenes of 
action are fubject to vary in number- 
Jefs circumftances; and that the pha- 
lanx is proper only at one time, in 
one place and after one particular 
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manner. When a decifive ation 
comes on, if the enemy is obliged to 
engage at a time and in a place fuited 
to the phalanx, as we have already faid, 
there is every reafon toconclude, that 
the advantage will be on the fide of 
the phalanx. But if both can be ea- 
fily avoided, what is there fo very for- 
midable in this arrangement? It is 
acknowledged, on all hands, that, in 
order to reap advantage from the pha- 
Janx, it is neceflary to find a flat and 
open plain, free from hedges, ditches, 
martfhes, defiles, eminences or rivers. 


On the contrary, it is as readily allow- 


ed, that itis impoffible, or at leaft ex- 
tremely difficult, to find a piece of 
ground of twenty furlongs, or more, 
without having fome of thofe impedi- 
ments. What ufe will you make of 
your phalanx, ifthe enemy, inftead of 
attacking you in this fortunate fitua- 
tion, difperfe themfelves about the 
country, plunder your cities, and lay 
wafte the territories of your allies ? 
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This body, continuing in its advanta- 
geous fituation, far from being of ufe 
to your friends, will not be able even 
to preferve itfelf. The enemy, matters 
of the country, finding no perfon to 
oppofe them will intercept its convoys 
on every fide. If it quits its poft, in 
order to undertake any thing, its 
power and ftrength are at an end, and 
become the {port of the enemy. Ad- 
mit even they were attacked in this fa- 
vourable fituation, if the enemy does 
not attack the phalanx with their 
whole army at the fame time, and 
that at the moment of engaging they 
fhould draw back, what will become 
of your arrangement P 

«Ir is eafy to judge of this by the 
manceuvres now in ufe among the Ro- 
mans; for we do not build on mere 
arguments, but on facts, that are as 
yet quite recent. The Romans do not 


employ all their troops to form a front | 


equal to the phalanx; but they keep 


one part asa body of referve, and lead 
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the other againft theenemy. Then, 
what happens? Either the phalanx 
breaks the line oppofed to them, or is 
itfelf broken, by which means it quits 
its proper order. Wether it purfues a 
flying enemy, or retreats before a 
victorious army, it equally lofes its 
power; for, in either cafe, there 
muft be intervals or openings made, 
which the body of referve feizes to at- 
tack them, not in front, but in flank 
andrear. In general, therefore, fince 
it is eafy to avoid the time and all other 
circumftanecs which give the advan- 
tage to the phalanx, and that it is not 
impoffible for the latter to fhun all 
thofe that are unfavourable, is it not 
enough to make us conceive how much 
thofe arrangements fall fhort of the 
difcipline of the Romans? To this we 
may add, that thofe, who are not rang- 
ed in the order of a phalanx, are rea- 
dy to move to any fide, can incamp, 
{feize upon advantageous pofts, attack 
or defend garrifons, or fall unexpect- 
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edly on an enemy in their march; 
for all thofe things are comprifed in 
the art of war and fuccefs often de- 
pends on them, or, at leaft, they 
greatly contribute toit. Now, on all 
fuch occafions, itis difficult to employ 
the phalanx, or it would be of no ufe ; 
becaufe then it could not engage in 
cohorts, or man to man; whereas the 
Roman arrangement, in fuch circum- 
{tances, is not in the leaft embarraffed 
or at alofs. Every place, every fea- 
fon is fuitable to it, the enemy can ne- 


ver furprife them, let them attack on 


what fide they will. The Roman 
foldier is always prepared for combat, 
either with the whole army, with 
fome of its parts, with a fingle com- 
pany, or man to man. With an or- 
der of battle, all the parts of which a@ 
with fo much eafe and readinefs, 
fhould we admire if the Romans, in ge- 
neral, meet with better fuccefs than 
thofe who engage in a different man- 
ner? I thought it incumbent on me 
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* to treat this fubject thus amply, be- 
** caufe the greater part of the Greeks, at 
** prefent, look upon it as a kind of pro- 
*¢ digy, that the Macedonians were de- 
“¢ feated, and that others are ftill ata 
** lofs to know how, and why the Ro- 
«man order of battle is fuperior to the 
*« phalanx.” 

CAN any thing be urged more deci- 
five in favour of the Roman difcipline, 
or more conclufive for what I have ven- 
‘tured to advance with refpect to its ori- 
gin; that is to fay, that it was the work 
of art, experience and genius. 

SHOULD any perfon look upon as a 
paradox what I have advanced in the be- 
ginning of thofe obfervations with regard 
to the particular action of the foldier, and 
its influence in military operations, he 
will be of another opinion, if he gives 
the leaft credit to this recital of Polybius. 
The Romians were not fuperior to other | 
nations either in fize or ftrength of body. 
it was not to nature therefore they were 
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indebted for the ation they difplayed, 
when each foldier of theirs, by a prin- 
ciple of Tactics, fought againft ten Greek 
foldiers in the phalanx order. It avails 
nothing to fay that the effects of the lan- 
ces of the fecond, third and fourth ranks 
decreafed in proportion as they were 
more diftant from the firft rank, it will 
always remain a fact, however, that one 
Roman foldier fought againft two of the 
men of the firft rank of the phalanx, be- 
fides all the affiftance that the four fol- 
lowing ranks could afford them. To 
what can we attribute this fupprifing be- 
haviour unlefs to difcipline and principles 
by which the foldier had been trained 
and formed. 


\ 


Tue weapon of our foldiers has a near- 
er affinity to the lance than to the {word 
and pi/um of the Romans; but it does 
not follow from thence that we fhould 
range our troops in the order of the pha- 
lanx. The mufket with the bayonet is 
much fhorter, and confequently more 
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eafily managed than the lance, and the 
foldier who ufes it either loadin g or charg- 
ing the bayonet, mutt necefflarily be in 
motion. This requires fome {pace, 
which, I think, I have determined in the 
article of the ufeofarms. It is the com- 
pact, not the crowded order of the 
Greeks that fuits us. 


We fhall now confider what there fs 
of importance to be obferved with re- 
{pect to both arrangements, and which 
equally concerns the Britifh nation. It 
is on one fide the too clofe union of 
forces, and the too much contracting the 
general action of a body of troops by 
crowding men one upon another; and on 
the other fide the free and eafy piay of the 
{prings of the different ations, moving 
without conftraint, uneafinefs or oppofi- 
tion in the fucceffive and repeated attacks 
_as they are feen on the plate. 
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Tue Roman Legion, according to Po» 
lybius, was compofed of ten cohorts, and 
each cohort of three Mamnipult, viz. one 
of Haflati, of 100 or 120 men, another 
of Principes of the like number, and the 
third of Triarii confifting only of halt 
the number. The Hafati and the Prin- 
cipes were drawn up ten or twelve in front, 
and ten or twelve deep, and the Triarit 
were but of half the depth, but always 
of a front equal to the two others. 


Tue ten Manipuli of the Haftati formed 
the firft line, with {paces between them 
equal in the whole to the extent of their 
front. The ten Manipuli of the Princi- 
pes compofed the fecond line, and were 
pofted oppofite the intervals of the Hajta- 
ti. The Triarii formed the third, and 
were placed behind the Hafatz, and fac~ 
ing the intervals between the Principes. 
Such was, according to Polybius, the 
order of battle of the Roman legion. 
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I have already given the order of the 
phalanx, in the article of columns, and 
as Polybius does not fuppofe it fufcepti- 
ble of more manceuvres than I have al- 
lowed it, (P/. 7.) I fhalt only give it fim- 
ply on the plate, where I fhall endeavour 
to thew the movements of the two bodies 
during an engagement. 


Tue light troops, who always began 
the attack, having retired between the 
openings of the Hafati, the latter im- 
mediately advanced and charged the pha- 
lanx, each foldier of the Manipul: mov- 
ing directly again{t that portion of the 
enemy oppofite to him; the principes 
that followed were a check upon the 
parts of the phalanx that faced the open- 
ings of the Ha/fati, and hindered them 
from attacking thofe in flank. 


Ir the Haffati {acceeded in their attack 
the whole front of the phalanx was deteat- 
ed without refource; but if, on the 
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other hand, they happened to be repulf- 
ed, they retreated through the fpaces 
between the Principes, and went to rally 
behind the riari. The Principes then 
advanced upon the phalanx, and attacked 
it precifely in thofe parts of the fronts 
that were fpectators of the firft conflict, 
while thofe who had been engaged kept 
their ground and recovered from their 
diforder. If the Principes met with no 
fuccefs they retired through the intervals 
of the Lriari, who immediately advan- 
ced, and charged thofe portions of the 
phalanx that had already been at blows 
with the Haffatz. It is certain the Tria- 
vii, who were the fiower of the army, and 
who were frefh, had great advantages 
over the foldiers of the phalanx, who, 
as I have faid, had been in action before. 


Tue Hafat returned to the charge, 
and the fame attacks were fucceflively 


repeated as often as the intrepidity of 


the foldiers, the conduct of the officers 
and the refiftance of the phalanx made 
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it neceflary. As then, according to Po- 
lybius, the ftrength of the phalanx de- 
pended on the ground which fhould be 
level and proportioned to its extent, and 
on the order and regularity of the motion. 
of all its parts; fo many attacks mutt 
inevitably fooner or later occafion fome 
diforder, and confequently bring on a de- 
feat; becaufe there was no refource or 
protection under cover of whichit might 
be reinftated. The Roman Manipul, 
on the contrary, mutually protected each 
other, and had, for recovering them- 
felves a length of time, which, com- 
pared with that the foldiers of the pha- 
lanx might make ufe of, was as three to 
two. ‘“ Whether it purfues a routed 
“enemy or retreats before victorious 
“troops, &c.” (fee Page 127.) This con- 
clufion admits of no equivocation, and that 
which Polybius afterwards gives in favour 
of the Roman difcipline is equally pofi- 
tive: ‘* All places, all feafons. are fuita- 
* ble toit, &c.” (fee Page 128.) Having 
K 4 
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thus, on the authority of Polybius, ftat~ 
ed the fuperiority of the Roman difcipline 
over that of the Greeks, it. will not be 
improper to feek the origin of the 
Tactics of our own times, to examine 
their qualities, and compare them’ with 
both of thefe different regulations, that 
we may be better able to judge of their 
excellency, or of the neceflity of an 
alteration. 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON-THE TACTICS OF EUROPE. 


In the time of the Romans, the Gauls 
and other nations on the continent fought 
in the phalanx order. It is this order 
which ftill prevails through all Europe, 
except that it is deficient in the advan- 
tages and utility which Polybius afcribes 
to it, and is injured and difgraced by 
defe€&ts unknown in the ancient phalanx. 


In Turenne’s days troops were ranged 
eight deep both in France and Germany- 
Thirty years after, in the time of Puy- 
fegur, the ranks were reduced to five, 
in the laft Flanders war to four, and 
immediately after to three. 


Tuts part of the progreffion from eight 
to three being known, we eafily conceive 
how the files of the phalanx had been 
diminifhed from fixteen to eight, in the 
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ages preceding Turenne. It is to be 
prefumed that this depth was confidered. 
asa fuperfluity, and it was judged ne- 
ceflary to curtail it, in order to extend | 
the front. However, the motion is of 
very little confequence, we are now re- 
duced to three ranks; let us endeavour 
to find out what qualities of the phalanx 
have been preferved, and what might 
have been added thereto. 


To fhew that we have preferved the 
defects of the phalanx in Europe, I fup- 
pole two bodies of troops, one of eight 
thoufand men, ranged as a phalanx, 
fixteen deep; the other a regiment of 
three batallions, confifting only of fifteen 
hundred men, drawn up in three lines, 
after the fame manner. Thofe two bo- 
dies fhall be perfedly equal and alike in 
extent of front, and fhall differ in no- 
thing but in the depth of their files: the 
inconveniencies and defeéts, therefore, 
occafioned by the length of the fronts 
are equal in both troops, though their 
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numbers are very different ; hence it fol- 
lows, that, in Europe, the eflential de- 
fects of the phalanx are preferved and its 
advantages loft. 


bet the files of this body, of eight 
thoufand, be afterwards divided, and let 
it be reduced to three in depth, its front 


will then be found five times more exten- 
five, and its depth five times lefs: we 
may, therefore, conclude, that the de- 
fects of the phalanx are evidently mul- 
tiplied in the difcipline of Europe, at the 
expence of its advantages which confifted 
in the depth of its files. 


Tue progres of the artillery has con- 
tributed greatly to this revolution. As 
cannon multiplied it was necefiary to 
avoid its effeéts, and the only method of 
avoiding, or at leaft leffening them, was 
doubtlefs to diminith the depth of the 
files. 


Agee 
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THe mufket, likewife, has a great 
fhare in the alteration; the half pike 
was entirely laid afide for the bayonet; 
and in order to have no fire unemployed, 
it was thought neceffary to put it in the 
power of every foldier to make ufe of his. 


Tuose are, I think, the two princi- 
pal caufes of the little folidity or depth 


given to our batallions. 


We have now feen that the defeéts of 
the phalanx were multiplied in the Eu- 
ropean difcipline, and its advantages and 
perfeCtions infinitely diminifhed. Ous 
regulations are, therefore, much inferior 
to the phalanx, and have nothing but the 
fingle effect of fire arms to counterbalance 
all its advantages. The effect, however, 
of fire arms is an artificial power, and 
does not originally belong to the man-— 
ner of difciplining troops, the fole aim 
of which fhould be to employ man’s na- 
tural action. It is man, therefore, and 
not this fire, which is to be confidered as 
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the principal agent ; from hence we may, 
I think infer that, this method 1s very 
much inferior to the phalanx, and full 
more to the Roman arrangement, which 
fo far furpaffed that of Greece. Dhe 
light troops of both thofe people were 
much heavier than our batallions, and 
had more power and {folidity for a fhock 
or confli&. However, the Roman dif- 
cipline, notwithftanding its f{uperiority, 
is not calculated for our times; becaufe, 
as we are obliged to engage at a diltance, 
ours, by its cannon would deftroy the 
Grecian order of battle in a very fhort 
time, and would be expofed to a lofs 
much lefs confiderable itfelf, fuppofing 
even the artillery was equal on both fides; 
we fhould then, in order to perfect our 
arrangements, endeavour to procure them 
all the advantageous qualities of the le- 
gionary regulations, as the only means of 
giving them the fuperiority. 


MANY people are of opinion that we 
imitate the Romans, and that we give 
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battle according to their fyftem, becaufe 
our troops are drawn up in lines fome of 
which are full and others vacant. ButI 
have made appear that three batallions 
have the fame front and the fame incon- 
veniencies that eight thoufand men rang- 
ed in the phalanx order. Our lines are 
formed by brigades, regiments or batal- 
lions, and the diftance of one corps to 
the other is equal to the front of one of 
thofe corps: fo that thofe lines, both full 
and vacant, are compofed of detach- 
ments equal in front and in defe&ts; each 
has a phalanx of fix, eight or twelve 
thoufand men. Our orders of battle con- 
fequently can be no more at moft than 
a kind of medium between thofe of 
Rome and Greece. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE CHARACTER 
OF THE NATION. 


WW HATEVER may be the phyfical or 
moral caufe of the diverfity we find in 
the genius, character and fentiments of 
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different nations, its exiftence is not the 
lefs real, and deferves the greateft atten- 
tion in difcuffing a fyftem of Tactics. 
Man, beyond difpute, is the principal 
agent in war, and his character, temper 
and inclination have a neceflary influence 
jn military operations. The phlegma- 
tick is always for reflecting before he acts; 
the lively active fpirit is for immediate 
action. Gravity is required in the mo- 
tions of an army of the firft; an army 
of the latter, fhould have wings, if pofli- 
ble. The French Nation has at all 
times been confidered as lively and active; 
and the violence of their fhock has been 
always formidable to its enemies, and 
made ufe of by the greateft men, who 
well knew its efficacy and power. He, 
therefore, who would lead French troops 
to battle, by flow and complicated move- 
ments, would but fhackle, and deftroy 
their moft ufeful powers: he, on the 
contrary, who would lead them by fim- 
ple motions, fuited to their difpofition, 
would give an opportunity to their molt 
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fecret {prings to difplay themfelves with 
all the force and vigour which are natu- 
ral to them. 


Tuts alternative fhews, how danger= 
ous it is for one nation to adopt the man- 
ceuvres of another, before it has pre- 
vioufly confidered ‘whether they are 
adapted to the national fpirit and charac- 
ter: for, though a manceuvre is geome- 
trically the fame to one as the other, its 
affinity to the national {pirit will always 
be on the fame fide, and determine the 
balance. The moft confiderable nations 
of Europe imitate each other, and mu- 
tually give one another pofitions and 
movements: this is, certainly, a good 
maxim; but we fhould be careful not to 
abufe it. The French nation indifputa- 
bly differs moft from all the others, and 
this difference is fo great that it is not 
poflible for the fame fyftem of Ta@ics, 
executed alike in every point, to be 
equally proper for her and her neighbours, 
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Let us now confider the fyftem which I 
propofe for her. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE SYSTEM PROPOSED 
IN THIS WORK. 


Wer mutt call to mind here, ift, the 
fuperiority of the Roman difcipline over 
that of Greece, a {uperiority founded on 
the firft principles of the foldier’s in- 
ftruction, and afterwards on the ar- 
fangement of the Manipul, or compa- 
nies, in their order of battle, on their 
fucceflive attacks and fecure retreat. 


2dly, How much inferior our fyftem 
is to the order of the phalanx, from 
whence it is borrowed, and confequently 
to that of the Romans which triumphed 
ever the phalanx, 

gdly, That the Roman difcipline 
would be impracticable in our days on 
account of the artillery, and ours is that 
L 
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which is leaft expofed to its flaughter: a 
fyftem that would comprize both thefe 
properties, would be, doubtlefs, beft 
adapted to us, and fhould be the object 


of our enquiries. 


Let us now coufider the principle 
which I have laid down for the perfec- 
tion of the greateft degree of action ina 
man and in a body of troops, and we 
fhall find it entirely analogous to that of 
the Romans. 


Let us reflect a moment on the prin- 
ciples which I have eftablifhed for the 
elementary manceuvres, and we {hall fee 
that the different kinds of fire, which I 
have demonftrated, are more certain, 
more expeditious, more brifk, andcon- 
fequently more adapted to the character 
of the nation. 


Ir my differtation on columns be ex- 
amined, it will appear that the fy{tem I 
propofe comprizes, at fame time, the 
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property of our prefent Tatics of ad« 
vancing to the enemy three deep, with 
that of the Roman order for the con- 
fic. 


Ir any perfon fhould obje& that this 
line is not of equal force in all parts, as 
that of the Romans, I anfwer that 
the fides of the columns proteét the in- 
termediate companies, which are only 
three deep, and which are in fome fort 
in the fecond line; that they mutually 
protect, each other in protecting them- 
felves, that they anfwer the purpofe of 
blending the twa fpecies of troops better 
than any other regulation, that they 
draw up in defenfive order with more re- 
gularity and precifion, and in a manner 
infinitely {uperior to what the Romans 
made ufe of in a laft refource. 


Lrr us attentively weigh the genius 
of the nations, confidered at all times by 
the greateft mafters as totally different 
ie 
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from that of its neighbours, and we 
fhall fee that this fyftem, or at leaft its 
principles, are beft adapted to it. All 
other nations might make ufe of it with 
all the care and exactnefs requifite: but. 
fhould not, therefore, expect to reap the 
fame advantages in war. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE CHANGES 
OF THE FRONTS. 


CircuLar movements had fuch vi- 
fible defects, that it is furprifing people 
were fo long deliberating on the means 
of avoiding them. A body of troops 
performing this manceuvre moves as the 
radius of a circle, one extremity of 
which is fixed in one point, whilft the 
other by a circular motion defcribes the 
circumference or converfion. 


Eacu of the foldiers, who compofe a 
body of troops that are to make a quarter 
wheel or any other arch of a circle, def- 
cribes, atthe fame time with the body, 
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and about the common center, an arch 
of the fame number of degrees; but all: 
thofe arches, though they are equal as to 
the number of degrees, are not fo with 
refpect to the {pace of ground they are to 
pafs over; thofe fpaces are in the fame 
preportion together as the diftances from 
the center, or pivot, are to thofe that 
defcribe them ; fo that, as a body isto 
move uniformly and without breaking its 
ranks, the foldier, who is neareft the pi- 
vot, and who has only two paces of 
ground to pafs over, cannot arrive fooner, 
or be ina condition to receive the enemy 
before the man at the extremity of the 
wing: the defign of the manceuvre is to 
give the frontof the troops a different 
direction from what it has, and the moft 
preffing motive for fuch a change is, cer- 
tainly, the appearance of an enemy on 
ene of the flanks: this manoeuvre is, - 
therefore, of great importance, and the 
moft expeditious manner of performing 
it fhould be ftriétly inquired into, and 
L 3 
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examined with the moft {crupulous atten- 
tion. 


Tue flownefs, the irregularity, and 
_prefling of the files are, likewife, un- 
avoidable defects in circular movements 
and the only advantage they have is the 
being always in array whenever it 1s. 
thought neceflary to make a ftand. 


‘Tur new method has not this advan- 
tage; but as it obviates fo many other in- 
conveniencies, and is, moreover, found- 
ed on the principles of the art, we muft 
endeavour to place it beyond the reach of 
this difficulty; it has been too well re- 
ceived by the military to Iet its beft pro- 
pertics remain any longer unknown. 


Tuts manceuvre begins by a quarter 
wheelin platoons, or, which is the fame 
thing, by arches of a circle of 45 de- 
grees; they are to move afterwards tothe 
ground appointed, without any other 
precaution, than, as foon as they have 
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reached the place, to range themfelves in 

aline on the right or left, according to 

the fide on which the change of front is 
to be made: this, in. a few words, is 

what has been hitherto practifed of this 

evolution. 


GENERAL RULES FOR THE EXECUTITON: 
OF THIS MANOEUVRE, 


We muft begin by making the pla- 
toons defcribe arches fome degrees lefs 
than the half of the arch of converfion 
or circumference, which the body is to 
make; after which the platoons are to 
march without turning to right or left, 
their pivots in a proper line, (P/. 8. Fig. 
1.) until they arrive alternately behind 
their refpective pofts, where they are to 
complete their converfion, in order to 
advance directly forward ona line with 
thofe who preceded them: a fingle ex- 
ample will fuffice to make this intelligi- 
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ble in the different changes of front 
which I propofe giving. 


Suppose then a batallion has a quar- 
ter wheel or converfion to make, ora 
change of front of go degrees, the pla- 
toons fhould be made to defcribe arches 
of about forty degrees, and afterwards 
march in a direct line to the depth of the 
ground defigned for each of them, where 
their officers are to fee that they defcribe 
the remaining 50 degrees that-are to 
complete the manceuvre. All thofe 
movements aremarked on the Plate 8, 


Fig. 1. 


OF THE DIFFERENT CHANGES OF FRONT, 
WHICH A BATALLION 
MAY HAVE CCCASION FOR. 


“THE batallion X Y is fuppofed aban- 
doned in the middle of a plain, without 
knowing on what fide it may be at-_ 
tacked; (P/. 8. Fig 2.) the enemy may 
advance equally againft it either in A, Bs» 
C, D, E, F, or G; each of thofe eight 
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pofitions will oblige the batallion to 
change the order of its front, in order 
to receive them on a parallel line; and 
each of thofe changes of front mutt be 
executed differently. There are likewife 
as many fimilar arrangements to be fup- 
pofed on the right ; but as they mutt be 
executed after the fame manner, it is 
fuperfluous to repeat them. 


ON THE TWO FIRST POSITIONS, 4 anp B. 


Ip the enemies appeared on the line A, 
both bodies would be on parallel lines, 
and the batallion then would have no 
change of front to make. But if, on 
the contrary, they advance on the line B, 
the batallion muft make a change of 
front, whofe angle of converfion will be 
go degrees; the manner of executin g it is 
particularly related in the article of the 


general rule; and traced on the Plate 8, 
# igor. 
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MANNER OF PROVIDING AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 
WHICH MAY 
HAPPEN IN THIS ARRANGEMENT. 


u 
W HETHER the enemy appears at 
frit in two divifions, one in A, the other 
in B, or whether, after the manceuvre iS 
begun, thofe that are in A, appear and. 
march to charge it in flank, broken as it. 
is in platoons; ftill, the batallion is in @ 
condition to chufe which of thofe two 
bodies it fhall make head againft. For 
this purpofe the platoons that have not. 
as yet reached their ground are ordered. 
to defcribe arches of converfion, contrary 
and equal to thofe they had made for: 
beginning the manceuvre: by this mo- 
tion the batallion forms a fquare, (P/. 8. 
Fig. 3.) one half ranged in array facing 
B, and the other half in the fame con 
dition oppofite A. 


_ We are very fenfible fuch a pofition is: 
critical, and that fome refolution muft be 


taken. That of retreating would be the 


i 
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moft difficult to accomplith, if the two 
divifions of the enemy are not inexpert 
enough to fuffer themfelves to be left to- 
gether on one fide, by letting the batal- 
lion flip away from them: but as we 
muft not depend on fuch neglect, and 
only confider the batallion with one of 
the divifions hovering about, and clofely 
followed by the other, and expofed per- 
haps to the fire of their cannon; the 
beit thing that can be done is to charge 
with vigour the body of the enemy that 
is neareft, and whofe defeat may be moft 
advantageous. However, the attack be- 
ing refolved upon, the proximity of ei- 
ther divifion, the nature of the ground, 
the commiflion with which he is charg- 
ed, the retreat in cafe of accident, and 
fome other objeéts are to determine the 
commander in his choice of the fide 


which he fhall attack. 


THE maenceuvre, performed by the 
platoons on the right, feems to fhew the 
enemy on the fide A very near, or ad- 
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pancing to attack them; (P/. 8. Fig. 4.) 
in this cafe they muft refolve upele ad- 
vancing to receive them. 


As foon as this refolution is taken, 
the three companies on the right are to 
form a column of fingle files ; the fourth 
in the ufual order, remains as it is, and 
all the companies on the left are to divide 
by quarter converfions to the right, and 
only form a marching column, if they, 
have not time to draw up in another 


manner. 


THis movement is natural, fmple 
and uniform; it 1s inf{pired in a manner 
by inftant neceflity ; and the time necef- | 
fary for its execution is only what the 
platoons employ in making their quarter ; 
converfions; which is, indeed, — very | 
fhort, and the enemies, who imagined 
this batallion in diforder, mutt be great- 
ly- furprifed’ to fee it advancing upon 
them in much better order than them- 
felves ; becaufle, fuppofing valour, action 
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and all other circumftances equal, this 
{mall front, ranged as it is, muft break 
through the light and flender arrange- 
ment of a body of troops that is only 
three deep. 


ARRANGEMENT FOR ATTACKING IN B. 


Ir may happen that the enemies troops 
on the fide A are ftill at fufficient diftance 
to give room to attack thofe on the fide 
B the firftt; but that the manceuvre can- 
not be completed without too great a 
lofs of time, or without danger to the 
flank in extending towards A. The 
platoons on the right, inftead of ranging 
in array as above, are to forma marching 
column, by only concluding the quarter 
converfions they had begun in their firft 
fituation. The four companies on the 
left, who are already in array, are to 
ferm at the fame inftant a fmall column 
of fingle files, (P/. 8. Fig. 5.) leaving 
one company in order of battle on the 
left, and to advance in this order to at- 
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tack the enemy fword in hand at the 
point B. 


RepPeTITions are always tirefome, 
to avoid which I muft here prepare the 
reader and inform him that the two ar- 
rangements juft now given are applicable 
in all the changes of front I fhall have 
occafion to fpeak of in the fequel, and 
ate to ferve as a rule in all fimilar cafes. 


CHANGE OF FRONT FOR RECEIVING THE 
ENEMY IN ¢. 


‘Tue batallion X Y is fuppofed to be 
attacked at the point C, where the ene- 
my feems difpofed and is ready to pour 
upon it. In this cafe there is a choice 
of two contrary movements; the one is 
a change of front for advancing to receive 
them, the other for retiring. 


Ir the batallion would advance, it may 
be done by moving to the line XS, (P/. 9. 
Fig. 1.) or, if it would rather retreat, 
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it is only fhifting its front back and mo- 
ving tothe line Y T. In either cafe the 
angle of converfion is only about forty 


five degrees, and the platoons, in order 


to begin it, are to defcribe arches of 
about 20 degrees, and the remainder, 
when they arrive, as I have already ob- 
ferved. With regard to a choice it de- 
pends entirely on the eye and intelligence 
of the commander. 


CHANGE OF FRONT FOR RECEIVING THE 
ENEMY ING D. 


SHOULD the enemies appear fuddenly 
in order of battle at the point D, oppofite 
and very near the left flank of the batal- 
lion, the beft refolution it could take 
would be to draw up in a marching co- 
lumn by quarter converfions in platoons 
on the left, (P/.g. Fig. 2.) and to-de- 
tach a company to the right and another 
to the left a little to the rear, to keep the 
enemy's wings in awe. I fhould with, 
likewife, that in advancing to the enemy, 
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fome of the companies at the rear of the 
column would feparate from it, in order 
to poft themfelves, as a referve, on the 
right and left, to cover a retreat in cafe 
the attack fhould prove unfuccefsful. 


Ir there is fufficient time and that it 
is thought preferable, you may draw up 
in array by a change of front on the cen- 
ter. This manceuvre may be equally 
well performed in a column or inorder 
of battle. 


To execute it in array, the half batal- 
lion of the left makes a half turn to the 
tight, (Pl. 9. Fig. 3./ after which each 
platoon defcribes the neceflary arch of 
converfion, in order to march afterwards 
to the ground appointed. : 


To perform it in a column, the pla- 
toons of the head fhall make a half turn 
to the right, and like thofe of the rear, 
defcribe the neceflary arches, and move 
afterwards to poft themfelves in array on 
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® line with the depth of the center, or 


of any other platoon that may be or- 
dered. 


CHANGE OF FRONT FOR RECEIVING THE 
ENEMY IN E£, 


Herz I {uppofe the batallion menac- 
ed and ready to be attacked by the ene- 
mys troops E, which obliges it ta 
change its front in order to oppofe them 
on a parallel line. 


You mutt obferve that on this occafi- 
on the angle of converfion js about 160 
degrees; the half of which is 80. The 
batallion is to divide in platoons on the 
left, and each platoon is to defcribe 79 
degrees. (Pi. 9. He, 4.) Thole pla- 
toons are to move immediately after, 
following the pointed lines, which re- 
prefent the lines of their arches of con- 
verfion, until they find themfelves Op= 
polite and behind their new poft, 


M 
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Ir the enemy's troops are too nears 
and that there is neither fufhcient time 
or fafety for undertaking the manceuvres 
(Pl. g. Fig. 5.) you muft retire from 
them by changing your front. A 
change of front, therefore, of 4.5 degrees 
only, muft be made on the right, by 
which means the batallion will be in 
order of battle on a line parallel to the 
enemy’s front. | 


Ir may be objected, perhaps, that it 
+s the rear rank that is oppofed to the 
enemy, and confequently that the man- 
ceuyre is contrary to rule. I fhall an- 
fwer this in the following article, where 
the cafe is more ftriking. 


Ir the enemies are at a fufficient di- 
fance to allow time, another method 
may be purfued by which the batallion 
will be in order of battle on their right 


flank; (P/. 10. Fig. 1. ) this movement 


will oblige them in turn to perform 
fome mancuvre, of which advantage 
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may be taken for attacking them with 
fuccefs. This movement may be made 
by a half turn to the right, then a ereat~ 
er or lefs change of front backwards, 
and on the tight now become the left: 


a view of the plate will fufficiently ex- 
plain the mancewvre. 


CHANGE OF FRONT FOR RECEIVING THE 
ENEMY IN F, 


fr the enemy’s troops appear behind 
the batallion, it mutt then only make a 
half turn to the right, oblige the clofers 
of the files to get into their ranks, or 
crofs the batallion (P/. 10, fig. 2.) and 
make the commanders of the platoons 
pafs, at fame time to the lat rank, now 
become the firft. This is what is actu- 
ally pra&tifed in our exercife at this day, 
and fhould he fufficient without haraffing 
the men, and making them:run to right 
and left in fearch of pofts of honour, in 
order to oppofe the firtt rank to the ene- 
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my. ‘The rear rank is not much infe= 
rior to the Arf, and though it were, the 
difference would not compenfate for the 
trouble of fo many manceuvres, efpeci- 
ally at a time when there is occafion for 
the utmoft exertion of ftrength and pow- 
er. Befides, the firft rank 1s not loft or 
ufelefs for becoming the laft; it is every 
a queftion, whether it is not as advanta- a 
geoufly pofted as itcan be; it is a check cae : 
upon thofe who are in the two other 
ranks, who dare not think of turning 
their backs; men of courage and vigour # 
can always fapport and protect the weak a 
and cowardly ; whereas the latter never A 
yield any protection to the former. If : 
the firft are by far the beft troops, and 


that, neverthelefs, they are forced to give 


way, the two hinder ranks, that are fo ; 
much inferior, will never reinftate the U 
battle; but the choice troops, being in 3 


the laft rank, may fucceed their leaders 
of files and wreft the victory out of the 
hands of an enemy that is already weak- 
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[hope thofe remarks will be thought 
a fatisfactory anfwer to the objection 
mentioned in the lat article, and which 
iscommon to this. 


CHANGE OF FRONT FOR RECEIVING THE 
ENEMY IN G. 


“Tins term, which admits of amore 
general fenfe, has hitherto defcribed an 
evolution that only fupplied the place of 
quarter converfions: it comprehends, 
neverthelefs, both in the Utteral fenfe, 
and in that which I ufe it, all the varia- 
tions, however confiderable, that are 
executed by right, oblique or circular 
lines, 


I have already fhewn, that chane ges of 
front, by circular motions, were sue ; 
becaufe the platoons defcribed circular 
arches. All thofe I have hitherto given, 
have been made by paffing over the lines 
of the arches, which is the thortett way 
M 2 
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poffible ; I fhall now give one that is to 
be performed after a different manner ; 
becaufe the time and fpace are lefs, as 
there is neither arch to defcribe, or line 


to pals. 


Suppose the enemy appears in array 
as we fee on the plate, and that the ba- 
tallion XY (P/. 19. Fig. 3.) is reduced to 
the neceffity of drawing up in order of 
battle, or rather of altering its front, 
and moving backwards on the left; this 
left can have no fhorter road to the point 
©, than the line XO, and the right 
none more expeditious than the line YX. 
If the batallion makes a motion to the 
left, and afterwards quarter converfions 
in files on the ground of the file on the 
left, each man will reach his new poft 
by the fhorteft road poflible. But in this 
order of marching the men are obliged 
to fhorten their fteps; that is to fay, 
they are to march the flank pace, fo that 

the time is not in proportion to the {pace 


or extent of ground. 
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In order, therefore, to unite the time, 
fpace and mutual protection, which in this 
inftance would be but indifferently fol- 
lowed, the platoons fhall make quarter 
converfions on the flank backwards, and 
continue their march in this order. The 
firft platoon of the right fhall inmedi- 
ately face about to the right, (P/. 10. 
Fig. 3.) after it has finifhed filing off, 
and march right forward, without {top~ 
ping any more till it reaches its new pott. 
The fecond afterwards thall turn to the 
right, as foon as the eighth arrives on its 
flank, with which it is to march in atray 
till ona level with the depth of the third, 
which is to perform the fame manceuvre 
with them; and f of the others to the 
ninth. By this means the time and {pace 
are as {hort as poffible; and with refpect 
to mutual protections, we fee this body 
firft ranging in a marching column, and 
moving on its left fide; the depth of the 
column diminifhes gradually as it ad- 
vances on the left; becaufe the platoons. 
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that are at the tail or rear are drawing 
up in order of battle. Thofe.are pro- 
tected by the column as long as it pre- 
ferves its form, (Pi. 10. Fig. 4.) and it is 
itfelf protected by the platoons, whofe 
front increafes and advances according as. 
the depth and force of the column de- 
creafe and diminifh. 


Ir a body of the enemy fhould appear 


againit the batallion while they are be- 
ginning the manceuvre, and that this 
body attempted to attack them, when 


the manceuvre was performed, they — 


would ftill be in a condition to mect 
them. They have the fame refources to 
employ, the fame fprings to fet in mo- 
tion as in the other changes of front that 
Ihave explained. ‘The companies that 
are in array may forma column on the 


right, and thofe who are in a column — 


may range in array on the right likewife. 
Both may execute the movement by 
quarter converfions; (P/. Io. Fags.) 
fo that, asit requires no complex mo- 
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tion, there is no danger in the undertak- 
ing. 


Ir, inftead of ranging in array behind 
on the left, you would chufe to do it 
removing from the enemy, it is only 
making a half turn to the right, after- 
wards a change of front on the tight 
become the left, and you will then be 
on a parallel line, 
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OBSERVATIONS 


ON CERTAIN EVOLUTIONS OF THE. 
ANCIENTS. . 


Uirruert O we have only examined 
the properties of figures or arrangements 
that are quadrangular rectan gles, the 
principles of whofe powers and move- 
ments we have endeavoured to fix. We. 
have now the triangular wedge to confi- 
der, and to find out, if poffible, its good 
or bad qualities and effects ; in order to. 
know when it may be employed, and 
when it ought to be rejected. This ar- 
rangement has a number of partifans, it 
likewife has many to condemn it. We 
mutt try to reconcile both, by a {crupu- 
lous analyfis, without embracing either 


fide, but as truth appears and offers de- 
monftration. 


Tue ancients tell. us that the infantry 
imitated the cavalry in this method of 
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engaging; this origin obliges us to go 
fomewhat higher, and to begin with the 
lozenge which preceded the wedge of 
the cavalry, 


OF THE LOZENGE. 


A Lozenge in Geometry is a figure 
compofed of four fides and four angles: 
of the four angles two are always obtufe 
and two acute. (Pl. 11. Fig. 2.) The 
angles that are alike are always oppofed 
one to the other, and always in the fame 
number of degrees. Such is the form of 
the {pace occupied by a body of cavalry, 
ranged in the lozenge order. 


** THERE are, fays Elien, many ways 
“< of ranging fquadrons in a lozenge : 
<< in the firft, they have ranks and files; 
“© in the fecond, neither; in the third, 
** they have files, but no ranks; laftly, 
*¢ in the fourth, they have ranks acne 
** without files.” 
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We fhall begin, as this author, with 
the arranging and analyfing that which 
had ranks and files. 


‘© We begin, continues he, with 
¢¢ ranging the middle rank, which is 
‘¢ always the greateft, and which mutt 
<< be compofed of an odd number of 
<< horfe; of eleven, thirteen, or fifteen, 
<< &c, Before and behind this. rank, 
‘© another is formed, which muft have 
<< two lefs; the rank which next pre- 


«<< cedes, as well as that which follows it, 
<* muft have thirteen, and thofe that are 
<«« fucceffively added behind and before, h 
«¢ diminifhing in the fame proportion, 
<¢ are to be of eleven, nine, &c. tothe 
« firft and lait in which there willbe =~ 
« but one to form the angles of the head : 
‘¢ and tail; and this fquadron thall con- 
« tain one hundred and thirteen horfe or 
Fharacoons,’” 


A Body of cavalry, ranged after this 
manner, may march in the order given 
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to it, the moment it is formed; buet 
fhould it be neceffary to move to the 
right or left, it can make no fuch motion 
without a general hurry and revolution 
thro’ all its parts, which is diametrically 
Oppofite to the principles of the art. 
Before it began to move, it would be 
indifpenfibly obliged to do-as follows. 
The horfes, placed in ranks, fide by fide, 
and their files clofed, on account of their 
oblong form, cannot turn either to right 
or left, without opening their files. In 
order, therefore, to effe@ this change, 
the horfe muft move fideways at right 
and left, (P/. 11. Fig. 3.) on the point- 
ed lines ac, ac, ac, &c. to open their 
files; and each horfe muft afterwards 
turn upon himfelf to make head on the 
fide propofed: this being done, the 
ranks, become files, muft clofe on the 
center by other fide paces, before they 


4 


can march in the new order. 


A little attention to all thofe move- 
ments will thew us, (P/. 11. Fig. 5./ 
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that the /oxenge becomes a /quare by the 
ground, and afterwards becomes a /o= 
zenge again ina contrary fenfe to its firft 
arrangement; that is to fay, the angles 
that were at firft obtufe become acute, 
and thofe that were acute beome obtufe * 


Tue danger incident to fo many com= 
plications and delays is more than fuffici- 
ent to make us reject fuch an arrange~ 
ment. 


Ir will be faid, perhaps, that the fi- 
gure I give is not conformable to that 
found in Elien’s Tactics. In anfwer to 
the objection, I have only to obferve, 
that this is formed on the moft general- 
ly received proportion between the length. 


* I do not fuppofe that in this order the cavalry was 
ranged in open files, giving each horfe a fquare {pace ; 
for ‘< that means it would lofe one of its greateit ad- 
vantages, which confifts in the impoflibility of the horfe’s 
turning to run away. Befides, if this reflection is 
not fufficient to prove they were ranged in clofe files, 
our author himéelf will prove it when he comes te 
fpeak of the lozenge, that had neither ranks or files, 
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of the horfe and his breadth or diameter, 
which is almoft as three to one; fo that 
if the center file was equal in number to 
the greateft rank, it muft have had thrice 
the length of this rank for its depth, 
which determines very clearly the di- 
menfions of this arrangement. 


Bur befides the hurry and confufion 
we have juft now remarked, let us ex~ 
amine what is the fituation of fuch an 
arrangement at the very moment of the 
fhock which is confidered as its moft fa- 
vourable opportunity. 


In the time of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans all affairs of war were decided 
{word in hand. Battles were then more 
bloody than in our days, though the 
foldiers went to war better provided 
again{ft dangers than they do at prefent, 
the heavy armed troops advanced on both 
fides and clofed, as foon as the light 
troops had retired through the vacant 
{paces. The leaders of the files, as foon 
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as they clofed, fought each at the head 
of his file and the killed and wounded 
were continually replaced by the fecond 
ranks, and thofe by the third, &c. This 
manner of fighting rendered the engage- 
ments long and obftinate. What is call- 
ed fhock was not, therefore, fo decifive 
as it may be «in thofe days, when there 
is not fo much ufe made of the fword; 
for a fhock, confidered in itfelf, is the 
affair of a fingle moment, and every dif- 
order occafioned by this movement 
might be repaired by the troops, at leaft, 
it will ever remain a certain fact, that 
troops, trained to engage on {uch prin- 


ciples, are formed to feize the critical 


circumftances that may offer in the 
courfe of an engagement, and the lozenge 
would furnifh many without a pofii bility, 


of avoiding it. Let us examine this. 


Tue lozenge only ftruck with the 
point A, and fhock but what was oppof- 
ed to it, that is, a fingle file. » Its cele- 
rity is immediately deftroyed and confe- 
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quently its quantity of motion. But it js 
not the fame with the adjacent files on 
the right and left, b, b, b, 6, whofe 
leaders are ftill at a diftance ; becaufe 
they are not joined together as the parts 
of a piece of carpenter’s work, and noné. 
of them was fenfible of refiftance at the 
fame time with the firft. Their refpec- 
tive celerity cannot therefore ceafe but 
according as each file perceives that its 
neighbour file has {topped ; fo that they 
{top only in fucceffion one after the other, 
from the center file to tho‘e of the two 
extremities. 


Tue lozenge, therefore, could only 
preferve its order until the moment there 
was moft occafion for making ufe of it, 
that is, at the inftant of the thock. 


BuT, to allow it the fairett play poffi- 
ble, let us fuppofe that all the men have 
the quickeft and moft difcerning eye, 
and that the horfs are the bef trained 
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that can be had, fo that they all may 
ftop at one time and with one motion ; 
the horfeman, at the head, will he not 
be furrounded by thofe of the enemy 
who fpread on each fide, if his comrades 
do not advance to prevent it? will not 
thofe, likewife, be in the fame fituation 
if the man at the extremity of the third 
rank does not advance and follow them, 
and fo of the reft? In the firft inftance, 
the enemy, eager to take the horfeman 
at the head in flank, afterwards the fe- 
cond rank, and then the third, would 
naturally form a tenaille; in the fecond 
cafe, the lozenge would become a trian- 
gle that engages at the bafe. 


In whatever point of view we confi- 


der this arrangment, we can difcover 
nothing but what is contrary to the 
principles of the art, nor fuppofe one 
circumftance where it can act with ad- 
vantage. 
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OF THE LOZENGE THAT HAS NEITHER 
RANKS OR FILES. 


i Tur Hlarch + places himfelf firft, 
“(Pl 11. Fig. 6.) two horfes pott 
*¢ themfelves afterwards one on the right 
| ** and the other on the left, having their 
) “* horfes heads, however, as we obfer- 
| ** ved before, no higher than on a level 
*¢ with the fhoulders of his. The leader 
** of the fecond rank places himéfelf af- 
** terwatds behind the March, and on 
| <¢ each fide of the former are four horfe 
*< difpofed together in the fame order 
*¢ with thofe preceding.” 


TuHose who are curious to fee the re- 
mainder of this relation will find it in Mr. 
Bufly’s tranflation of this author, (page 
94.) lonly repeat what is neceffary for 
me to prove, that the horfe were ranged 
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in clofe files in the lozenge which I have 


fas 
been analyting. 


Exvren begins the chapter in this man- 
ner, <“ Itis faid in favour of the lo- 
< zenge, withcut ranks or files, that.in 

it the evolutions and all the particular 

changes of pofition were made with 
greater eafe and regularity, the horfe- 
man having ncthing to incommode 
him before, behind, or on either fide,” 


Tus paflage evidently proves that in 
the firft lozenge, the trooper, or dragoon, 
had obftacles on his right, left, behind 
and before, that prevented his turning 
with eafe, and thofe obftacles could be 


nothing but the proximity of the files 


contiguous. 


I look upon it, indeed, to be prefera- 
ble to the ficft on account of this advan- 
tage, and befides it more nearly refem- 
bled a {quare than the other, which ap- 
pears to me to be too flender. However, 
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thofe trifling advantages do not hinder its 


being very faulty, abfurd and entirely 
inadmiffible. 


OF THE WEDGE OF CAVALRY. 


"T us figure was formed on the fame 
principles and movements as the lozenge 
Cieletri iy) asitar asthe pteatedt 
rank of the latter, which ferved as a bafe 
to the triangular wedge. It was there- 
fore as the half of a lozenge cut and di- 
vided at its obtufe angles, 


Tuis arrangement is fill worfe than 
that from whence it is derived. Befides 
all its defe€ts and faults, it has the dif- 
advantage, moreover, that it cannot be- 
come a wedge, or act as fuch, after mak- 
ing amotion to right or left; becaufe 
it would have neither the neceflary pro- 
greflion or juft proportions: this will be 
more clearly demonttrated in the follow- 


ing article where we (hall examine the 


wedge of the infantry. 
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OF THE TRIANGULAR WEDGE OF INFANTRY. 


SoME people pretend, that there were 
two forts of triangular wedges in ufe 
among the ancients. The firft was full. 
and formed after the {ame manner as the 
lozenge, and the wedge of the cavalry. 
The fecond was open at the bafe and 
and ranged differently from that of the 
frit. 


OF THE TRIANGULAR WEDGE, 
WITH A FULL CENTER. 


"TL HE Greek foldier occupied at alt 
times a fquare {pace greater or lefs in 
proportion to the requifite order, either 
at a review, advancing to the enemy, or 
receiving them. This wedge was form- 


ed according to the arithmetical pro= 


greffion + 1, 3, 5, 7, &c. 
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REMARKS ON THIS ARRANGEMENT. 


We muft obferve 1ft, that this me- 
thod of placing men, who in the cavalry 
would produce a lozenge, the half of 
which would be a wedge with an acute 
angle, (Pl, 11. Fig. 3.) would in the 
infantry produce a {quare, one half of 
which taken diagonally, would be a 
wedge with a right angle or a triangle 
rectangle. In this it is a fucceflion of 
{quare fpaces, (P/. 11. Fig. 2.) placed 
in a progreffion that would produce a 
{quare of a given number; in the other 
it is a feries of oblong fpaces, whofe 
length are thrice their breadth, and plac- 
ed according to the fame progreffion. 


Ir follows from this obfervation that 
the Angle A, which I call incifive angle 
(becaufe it is that which is to enter and 


break through the enemy’s line) is a 


tight angle, and that the two others B 
N 4 
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and C, which are equal, are each of for-— 


ty-five degrees +. 


2dly, TuHat the rank B C, which 
forms the bafe of this wedge, would oc- 
cupy every way the fame {pace that a 
{quare arrangement, and that the ine- 
qualities of depth in the files has no in- 
fluence on the extent of front of the 
ground of the wedge. | 


3dly, Tuar all the files are parallel 


to one another, (P/. 12. Fig. 2.) and oc- 


cupy each the {pace proper for them, 
and are to march right before in the di- 
rection of the pointed lines x, x, %, &e. 


It follows from thofe two laft obfer- 
vations, that the weight of the collate- 
ral files cannot be dire&ed on the point 
of the wedge; that is, on the incifive 


angle A, or give it greater force or mo- 


+ Lines drawn along the three fides of this arrange- 
ment would give this triangle the proportions mention- 
ed exactly. 
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tion in the fhock, than what it derives 
from the file that terminates it. 


Ir a body of troops ranged after this 
manner fhould advance with a brifk and 
hafty motion, to give a fhock to an ene- 
my, that receives them in a firm pofition, 
it would be in the fame fituation as the 
lozenge, with refpe&t to the general re- 
volution of the men at the extremities of 
the hinder ranks. 


Bur we fhall fuppofe, in order to ob- 
viate thofe inconveniencies, that the men 
are fufficiently mafters of their motions 
to preterve their ranks in fuch circum- 
ftances; this firmnefs or effect of difci- 
pline cannot prevent the enemy. from 
avoiding their fhock, and furrounding 
them, or, at leaft, from attacking them 
on one of their flanks, or on one oi the 
angles of the bale. 


Ir this wedge be under the neceffity 
of facing about to right or left, to move 


as ee to Re eye 


22 eee. 


= 2 


dine on which this rank is placed is long« 
Pp is 
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on either of its angles, as on the angle 
C ; for example, by this movement it 
becomes a mif-fhapen, irregular figure, 
without any proportion. The above, 
BC, become a file, is twice as Jong as 
the fide A C, which forms the angle 
with it. The fide A B is oblique to the 
march propofed and the progreflion of 
this new wedge is that Of: Soy 2pngaiey 
&c. which would produce an abfurd 
figure incapable of any execution. 


Ir it was neceffary to make a defence 
on the fide A B, or to march to an ene= 
my on this fide becomea rank, the di- 
rection could only be taken by a half turn 
to the left. The wedge by this move-~ 
ment becomes ag ridiculous as the laft, 
on account of the little proportion of its 
fides, and the weaknefs of that whichis 
to open the engagement, This new rank 
is compofed of the fame number of men 
as that which forms the capital fle A D, 
or the half of the bafeB C; but the 


ease ee oe 
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er than either of the two fides, as it is 
the hypothenufe of a triangle rectangle, 
formed by thofe three lines. Then the 
number of men ranged on thofe lines 
being equal to one another, and the 
{paces unequal, if thofe who are on the 
fhorteft lines have the proper extent, 
thofe who are on the longeft have more 
ground than 1s neceflary, and the ar- 
rangement is wrong. Add to this that 
the foldiers, by a half turn to the right, 
take a direction oblique to their ranks 
and files, and lofe the facility of march- 
ing in clofe and good order, } 


THis arrangement, therefore, is not 
proper for marching in all fenfes, or for 
attacking or defending on every fide, as 
fome very celebrated writers have ima~ 
gined, It can only march by its incifive 
angle, or the oppofite bafe; and with 
regard to the violence of its fhock, we 
think we have clearly demonftrated, 
that it is purely chimerical, and could 


I 
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never have refulted either from its form 
or action. 


Ir would, indeed, be {uperfiuous to 
enter into, other particulars, to prove 
that the triangular wedge could not un- 
dertake a circular movement, or any 
other for changing its front or incifive 
angle, in order to be able to take another 
road and move to a. point different from 
that before it, that is out of its original 
direction. 


OF THE CPEN WEDGE. 


| i HIS fpecies of wedge was ‘formed 
two different ways, with the Greeks and 
Romans, Mr Bouchaud de Buffy, who 


takes them, one from Elen, whom he 


tran‘lates, the other from Vegecius, 
gives us a third, which appears to be df 
his own invention, and is very much fu- 
perior to the other two. Let us bégin, 


however, with that of the Grecian ays 


ho wy hich Ee Are eee ia nor riine + 
ther, which Epanmiune: taa$, accoraing to. 
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him, employed fo fuccefsfully at the bat- 
tle GireMeuctre. 


«¢ IT was by means of part of hisin- 
«« fantry drawn un clofe together after 
‘‘ this manner (in form of a wedge) 
‘«¢ that! at Leudtre, Epaminondas, the 
“« Theban general, overthrew the Lace- 
«* demonians, whofe army was much 
‘«< {uperior to that which he commanded. 
« To form this wedge, the two divifions 
“of a double phalanx amphiftome, are 
‘* to unite together at the head, being 
-¢ feparate or open at the tail or rear; 
<‘ which gives them a near refemblaace 
‘sof the Greek: letters.” 


Tue figure refulting from this man- 
ceuvre cannct refemble the Greek /ambda 
A cr our V inverted ; becaufe this letter 
is formed only by two lines terminating 
ina point or acute angle, (P/. 12. Pig. 


a) while this arrangement exhibits a 
¥} o 


greater number of fides, and that its an- 
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gle is of go degrees, that is to fay, & 
right angle. 


Nor could it refemble a triangle; be~ 
ccaufe the triangle never has but three 
fides and three angles, and that this 
wedge would have fix or eight, with as 
many faliant angles of divers quantities 
of degrees, and placed in various direc- 
tions. There is then no analogy be- 
tween this arrangement and a triangle, 
to give it the name of one; nor has it 
any refemblance to our V inverted A, as 
we have fhewn already: and, perhaps, _ 
we fhall hereafter fee that it has ftill lef 
to the mechanic wedge. 


Wit regard to the defects of this 
wedge, they are nearly the fame with 
thofe of the full triangle. The fame 
difficulties occur relative to the marches 
or motions on the angles and fides. 
This cannot move on the fide oppofed to 
the incifive angle as the other; but in 
return, if this angle meets with refiftance, 


i hey ‘ Rie ay. oy neg Be. 
: eee 5 ae oar tele 2S = 34 
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and that the other files continue their 
movement, it finds itfelf in its primi- 


tive order; that is, in the order of a 


phalanx, and in a condition to engage 
the enemy’s troops that make the refift- 
ance. 


Tuis advantage does not, however, 
belong to the wedge of Elen or Vegecius ; 
but when it is formed on Mr. Bouchaud’s 


plan. (P/. 12. Fig. 4.) 


Tue double phalanx amphiftome, 
was the two halves of a phalanx A B, 
that feparated by two quarter converfi- 
ons; the one turned to the right, the 
other to the left. The two divifions 
found themfelves divided by thofe move- 


| ments, and their chiefs, or leaders of 
| the files, feparated from each other by a 
 diftance equal to the length of the whole 
_ front of the phalanx. But this thould 
not fuffice; they fhould have removed 
until this diftance was between the clo- 


fers of the files. The two heads ap- 
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proached each other afterwards to form 
the wedge, and when the clofers of the 
files VY .(/ BL. te. Figs?) mutiany 
touched each other, all the files made a 
half quarter converfion forward, each 
on the particular clofer of its own file, 
and completed the wedge. 


Ir was evidently neceflary that the 
tails MM of thofe divifions fhould keep 
feparate from each other, and preferve 
the diftance directed above; for it would — 
have been impoffible to complete the 
manceuvre, and take the form required, 
if they did not preferve it. The author 
does not fay this was obferved ; we may 
even conclude, from what he fays of it, 
that the rear or tails followed the heads 
in their oblique march towards one ano- 


ther, which made them neceflarily ap- 


proach each other more or lefs, accord- 

ing to the obliquene(s of their direétions. 

‘This is an omiflion no way favourable to 
the fyftem, — 


* ‘ * ~£y ay) > Use *S 
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Vececius’s method is more clearly 
explained than this; but is not, there- 
fore, lefs faulty or defective. The two 
wings of the phalanx did not draw up 
in an amphiftome; but made a half turn 
to the right, faeci2seHiee2 6.) then a 
half quarter converfion, each turning to- 
wards the other, and obferving that each 
rank turns on itfelf, and not on a com- 
mon pivot. By this evolution the points 
of the wines A B, become tails of the 
wedge M M, approached very near each 
other, the files loft ground, and confe- 
quently the men were too much crowded 
in their ranks to be able to continue long 
in the requifite order; we preferve the 
form required. 


Mr. Bouchaud has fucceeded in obviat- 
ing certain inconveniencies by his me- 
thod of forming the wedge. 


¢ THE fame body of troops, being in 
““atray, may likewife, fays he, form 
O 


> 
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«« the wedge in marching forward, and 
‘¢ this manceuvre requires no preliminary 
‘* movement. ‘The three divifions being 
¢¢ marked, as well as the three files of 
« the center which are to compofe the 


«« head of the wedge, the following or- 


<< ders are given: marked divifions pre- 
“ pare to form the wedge in marching: 
$< par ob Ah) OAR the irit notice, eee 
«< files and ranks clofe fuddenly; at the 
‘¢ fecond, the three files of the center, 
‘¢ which will be the two firft left filesof 
‘¢ the divifion on the right, and the firft — ; 
‘‘ right file in the divifion on the left, 
«’ march right forward; at their fecond 
«* pace, the firft file, that 1s contiguous 
«© to them on the right, and that which © 
«is equally contiguous on the left; 
«© move in their turn, fo as to have their _ 
chiefs or leaders on a line, and ina 


+ Fig. 3. of Pl 12. exhibiting a perfect view of 
this manceuvre, it was ufelefs to repeat it; we have 
only to fuppofe the phalanx ranged on the’ pointed 


lines A B. 
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*¢ rank, as it were, with the fecond fol- 
¢ diers of the three files of the center ; 


‘¢ at the fecond pace of the files, who 
« have made the fecond motion, the files 
‘© who touch them march immediately 
«© likewife, and the fame manceuvre is 
© to continue fucceflively, each head cf 
«< a file taking notice not to move until 
<«¢ the moment he finds himfelf on a line 
«‘ with the fecond man of the file con- 


Saeueuous, Occ. 


Tuis method is beyond difpute the 
mott fimple, fhort, and fecure that can 
be devifed. ‘The men occupy neceflary 
and proper f{paces, and if the enemy’s 
refiftance thould {top their head, the reft 
of the files, continuing their movements, 
would all arrive on the fame front to en- 


| gage together, that is, they would be in 


their primitive order of a phalanx, 


THosE advantages do not, however, 


induce me to think the arrangement e1- 


O 2 
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ther good or pra€ticable again infantry, 
but I am apt to believe that fmall wedges, 
fuch as Mr. Bouchaud himfelf propofes, 
would be of fervice againft cavalry. 
They would be like fo many arrows on 
which the horfe would run themfelves, 
in attempting to break them. This is 
the only circumftance, that I can fee, in 
which any advantage could be derived 
from it; for it does not at all feem cal- 
culated for an attack of any kind what- 
ever, though, in the fenfe of many, its a 
principal virtue and efficacy confit in at- _ 
tacking. Letus now return tothe wedge 
of Epaminondas at Leuétres. 7 


Amonc the number of battles gained, 
according to fome, by triangular wedges, 
and by columns, according to others, 
thofe of Leu€tres and Mantinea are the _ 
moft proper to be analyfed, as being the 
moft fimple, the leaft complex and, ina_ 
word, the mafterpieces of one of the | 
moft celebrated, and at fame time moft : 
experienced commander, that has hi- 
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therto appeared. It is fomewhat ftrange, 
though common enough, to fee different 
parties make ufe of the fame circumftan- 
ces to prove things that are diametrically 
Oppofite to each other; and unhappily 
this is but too frequent in all the fyftems 
of different profeffions, as well as in thoie 
of the military. We fhall endeavour to 
reconcile the matter, and trace the form 
that Epaminondas gave the wedge in 
queftion, by making ule of circumftan- 
ces with refpect to which all parties are 
of one opinion. 


ALL agree, or fuppofe, that the wedge 
contained three thoufand men, and that 
it was drawn up fifty deep; thofe two 
points being granted will light us per- 
haps to a difcovery of all the reft. 


It is demonftrated, that as often as 
we know the number of the terms of an 
arithmetical, progreflion, the. firft term: 
and the commen additive difference, we 
O 3 
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may, by a fure and infallible calculation, 
find the laft term, and afterwards the 
fom total, of all the terms of the pro- 
greflion put together. 


In a triangle of men we can ouly take 
the number two for an additive term, as. 
aunit would be abfurd, and only pro- 
duce a long and weak {tripe or line, and 
the number four would give an angle 
much greater than a right angle; which 
would deprive this arrangement of all 4 
affinity with the mechanic wedge, we | 
mutt, therefore, proceed to the {olution i 
of this problem by reckoning two for 
the additive additional term. 


Tue firft term of the wedge of Epa- 
minondas, according to Elien, was 
three; and as the additive can only be two, 
in multiplying two by forty-nine, the 


aes 
= 


ae 
ye 


number of the terms of the progreffion 


all but one, and adding thereto three, or 
the firft term, we fhall have the greateft 
rank, The produ, which isa hundred” 


TN ae ts 
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and one, mutt afterwards be added to the 
firtt term three; and the two fums, one 
hundred and four, multiphed by twenty- 


five, the half of the number of the terms 


give two thoufand and fix hundred, for 
the number contained in the triangular 


wedge propofed, 


Tuat which Epaminondas made ufe 
of was not then a full triangular wedge, 
fince the number he employea was great- 
er by 400 men. Elien tells us, that this 
general formed it of a double phalanx 
amphiftome. We have already analyfed 
this arrangement,. and demonftrated that 
the fronts of the divifions of this pha- 
lanx, drawn up in a wedge, could not 
be confidered as being become files; be- 
caufe their weight and order do not tend 
to the point ; but in parallel directions, 
and that the depth of the files remains 
always the fame after as before the man- 
ceuvre. 


| O 4 
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Tue double phalanx amphiftome, of 
which Epaminondas formed the wedge, 
contained 3000 men, who were ranged, 
in Mr. Bouchaud’s opinion, one hundred 
in front and thirty deep. But we have 
juft now feen that the depth of the files 
Was not augmented by this manceuvre; 
from whence it follows, that, if Epami- 
nondas engaged in this order, the author 
{fhould have faid that the wedge was but 
thirty deep. We are of opinion then we 
may conclude, that this famous victory 


was not obtained by a triangular wedge 
of either kind. 


Tue Chevalier Folard + has been 
guilty of an error of calculation, in his 
difcourfe on the column, we {hall quote 
the paflage: ‘* Xenophon, {peaking of 
«< the two orders of battle at Leuétres, 
“* fays, that the files of the Lacedemonians 
‘“* were only the third of a detachment, 


+ See Foiard’s Polybius, vol. 1, difertation on the 
column. 
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“ aehich made them only twelve deep; 
“© qhereas, fays he, thofe of the Thebans 
“© were fifty, the better to break the pha- 
‘<< Jann where the king commanded, on the 
“© defeat of which fuccefs depended. I 
<¢ would now fain know, fays the Che- 
“< valier, whether by Epaminondas’s 
«* three thoufand men, I am to con- 
“ ceive atriangle; fuch a thing would 
“ be abfurd; for it is plain, by the paf- 
‘* fage jult quoted, that the files were 
« compofed of fifty, and confequently 
‘the ranks of thirty. ‘This therefore 
“israrpertcct column, &c.”’ 


THe error in the calculation is here 
quite manifeft, for 3000, divided by fif- 
ty, give fixty; fo that the body of 3000 
was fixty in front and thirty in depth, 
which is evidently a phalanx. But agree- 
able to the definition given before of the 
column and of a phalanx of a certain 
extent, this body, by a fimple motion 


to the. right, became a column, and 
Mienreact fas fuch.» It-1s in this fenfe 
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Folard difpofes of it in his plan of the 
battle of Mantinea; this is the moft pro- 
bable conjecture I have yet met with on 
the matter: for the half quarter wheel 
which the army made, gave the troops 
the pofition neceffary for acting in this 
fenfe much better than the other. Ican 
not quit the fubje@t without examining 
why the triangle has an analogy to the 
mechanic wedge rather than to an oblong 
{quare. 


Tuis inftrument is known to every 
one; it is compofed of five furfaces, two 
of which are triangular, two long 
{quared, and the fifth arbitrary. The two 
oblong furfaces, by their inclination to 
each other, form the point that infinu- 
ates itfelf into the wood, &c. that is to be 
folit, as well as the fides or triangular 
furfaces, if the triangle, as it is driven, 
lengthens the flit or opening. — It is the 
fquare furfaces that firft infinuated them- 
felves into the body to be cleft, and 
what are called triangular furfaces are 


eee 
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only what fill the {pace that feparates the 
two quadrangular fides. After this re- 
fletion it appears, that the column has, 
at leaft, as juft a claim as the triangle to 


the term or word wedge: we may even 
fay, with confidence, it has a much bet- 
| ter; for a triangle of men ranged accord~ 
ing to the fame proportion as the triangle 
) of the mechanic wedge, would be of ve- 
ry little force, and a mechanic wedge, 
of which the incifive angle was as great 
as that of a triangle of men, would be 
too large to enter thofe bodies we fhould 
want to cleave or fplit. 


To conclude the chapter, we fhall 
only obferve, that, all terms metapho- 
tically applied, fooner or later produce 
doubts and uncertainty. Neither a co- 


lumn or triangle of men fhould have ever 
been denominated by the word wedge ; 
for a line of troops is not formed to be 


{plit as a piece of timber, it may be 
opened, broken through, or divided into 
as many parts as poffible. 
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OF THE TETE DE-PORC. + 


the triangular kind; thofe we have been 
examining were compofed of ranks great- 
| er one than the other; in a regular pro- 
ia greffion from the incifive angle to the 
| bafe. The Téte.de pore was formed of 
{mall bodies ranged in lines in the fam® 
fenfe, and in the fame progrefflion as the 
ranks in the preceding wedges; that is 
to fay,,a {mall body (probably {quare) 
was placed at the head, (ee the full tri- 
angle we mentioned before) another of the 
fame fize was pofted behind it, having 
two others, one on its right the other 
onits left, both extending the full length 
of their front beyond the wings of the 
firft. Behind thofe three, five others 
ee were ranged in the fame order and fo on 
fucceffively until all were placed. 


+ Téte de porc, litterally means, a Hog’s head. 
| y § 


Y E now offer another arrangement of - 
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Tulis arrangement is equal to the for- 
mer, with regard to defects; as to ad- 


vantages it has but one only, which 
will never be of weight enough to gain 
it any degree of reputation; itis thiss 


that, being compofed of {mall bodies, 
each having its leader or commander, 
all the different parts are more or lefs ca- 
pable of defence, fhould they be attack- 


ed at the time they are forming or divid- 


ing, and if the enemy attempted to form 
ie Tenaille, they might detach fome of 
thofe {mall bodies to interrupt their mo- 


tions, or to attack them in flank. 


AFTER what has been faid of the 
wedge, amore particular analyfis of the 


| Téte de porc would be unneceflary, be- 
fides, no perfon, that I could learn, has 


a favourable opinion of it, nor do I think 
it ever will find partifans to defend it. 
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OF THE TENAILLE. + 


A Phalanx, attacked by a lozenge ot 
triangular wedge, (P/. 11.) bent its 
right and left forward by a half quarter 
converfion, each wing, on their common 
center; and when they found them{felves 
oppofite the fides of the enemy’s arrange- 
ment, they each marched on their own 
fide right before them; by which means 
they both inclofed and attacked the ene- 
my together, at the fame time, while 
the head was engaged and at blows with 
the center of the phalanx that had kept 
its ground. Such is the defcription au- 
thors have left us of the defign and ef- 


fects of this manceuvre. 


Tuis evolution muft have been fer- 
viceable in the times of the ancients. It 
could not remain long unknown; for 
their manner of engaging fhould natu- 


{ Tenaille, literally means /Lears. 
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rally point it out without any other in- 
ftruGion. Men of experience and abi- 
lities in the art of war, no doubt, im- 


proved it afterwards, according to the 


principles of the art, as it was known 
in their days. 


Tue difcovery of the Zenadle, fhould, 
I think, have fupprefled every notion of 
employing the triangular wedge. The 
head of the latter attacked in front by 
thofe who kept their ground, and taken 
in flank by the two fides of the Tenaille, 
could not make a moment’s refiftances 
and its defeat neceffarily brought on that 
of the whole body. The Tenazlle had 
not the fame advantage over the column 
this, as chevalier Folard obferves, could 
alter the direction of its march and fall 
upon one of the wings, whether in mo- 
tion or not, or detach the fection of the 
tail or rear to take its wings in flank, 
while it was bufy in making the quarter 
converfion. The column and Tenaille 


were formed for acting againft each other, 
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and could only be victorious over one 
another by the fuperior abilities of their 
commander. I fancy, however, the co- 
lumn was always expofed to lefs danger 
than the fenaille; for the Jatter could 
not purfue the column without changing 
its order; whereas the column muft de- 
ftroy, and in a manner annihilate, the 
tenaille, in cafe it could once break it. 


THIS manceuvre was excellent and 
conformable to a very wife maxim, 
which directs us to multiply our ftrength 
and efforts as much as poffible againft 
one point, we fometimes make ufe of it 
in war without being fenfible of it; this 
does not hinder the manceuvre from being 
well performed; for the nature of eround 
not being level, like a theet of paper, 
the commander in ranging his troops, 
according to the advantages of the fitu- 
ation, does not form a perfect fenaille, 
fuch as may be feen on the plate, but one 
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of an irregular kind which produces the 


we 
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fame effects; and this is what thould be 
fought on all occafions. 


OF THE ROUND, OR CIRCLE, 


We E have not the leaft room to doubt 
that the Romans made ufe of the circle. 
Cefar is too refpectable an evidence to 
have his teftimony difputed, when he 
givesan account of any aétion. Sabi- 
nus and Cotta furnifhed him with the 
occafion of mentioning this method of 


engaging, or rather of facrificing the 
lives of men. However, the melancholy 


fate of thofe two generals does no ho- 
‘nour to this arrangement: I do not even 
know that it has ever fucceeded; but it 
feems to me that it never fhould. Eve- 
ry arrangement in which there would be 


no acting without diforder, muft certain- 

ly be very faulty; it is hike tying our 

-arms where we are to be beaten ; it is 

putting it in the enemys power to un- 

dertake every thing againft us with im-. 
| | RB 
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punity; fot if they are repulfed in their 
attack, and thrown into diforder, they 
have time to recover, before we are in a 
condition to take advantage thereof. In 
fhort, we are expofed to be beaten and 
broken at every attack without the leaft 
hopes of victory, while the enemies are 
continually renewing their efforts, and 
multiplying their powers againft a body 
harraffed and weakened, that has no fup- 
ply to repair its loffes. 


We mentioned the defects of the cir- 
cular batallion, in {peaking of the mix- 
ture of cavalry and infantry, and of the 
mutual fupport propofed by Marfhal Puy- 
fecur by means of this arrangement. 
We have now only to obferve, that the 
round or circle is a polygon of as many 
fides as there are men in the firft rank,. 
that is, cannot march without changing: 
jts order; becaufe the files are neither 
parallel or in a fquare with the fide that 
begins the march. This reafon, which 
appears fo forcible againft the round, is 
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the fame againft every polygon whatever: 
So that any figure that has more than four 
fides, that is, every figure, from the 
fquare to the round or circle, beginning 
with the pentagon, muft neceffarily have 
fome fides that are oblique to each other, 
and confequently liable to all inconveni- 
encies. All that has been faid of the 
round or circle fhould be {fufficient, 
therefore, to prepoffefs us againft poly- 
gons, which no care or attention can 
ever make ferviceable. The abfurdity of 
triangular arrangements having been, 
likewife, demonftrated, we fhould reft 
perfuaded that quadrangular figures and 
rectangles alone are thofe we fhould en- 
deavour to bring to perfeCtion. Indeed, 
no others are, it is true, in ufe; but as 


fome revolution might happen to bring 


them into vogue again, either in this or 
forne future age, it was not amifs to ex- 
plain them. Befides, itis of advantage to 
know how to form a judgement ourfelves, 


as we often mect with things new in our 
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way. In time of war we have no leifure 


to confult authors, whofe precepts are 


not always to be received as articles of 
faith, and who cannot, moreover, fore- 
fee every event. 


GENIUS, experience and a great fhare 
of judgement are neceffary to diftinguifh 
the occafions on which we are to fubmit 
our opinion, from thofe where we are to 
follow our own fentiments without deli- 
beration. No perfon fhould ever take 
the command of troops, in time of war, 
if he has not fufficient capacity to act 
properly on an occafion without advice, 


or if he follows too haftily, or is too - 


much attached to his own notions; it 
were to be withed that all thofe, who 


are fo follicitous and eager for prefer-_ 
ment in the army, conceived all the im- 


portance of the affairs which the¥rare fo. 


ready to take the direction and charge of. 


‘They would certainly be more modeft in 


their requefts, did they but feel part of 


or Rg 
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the forrow and remorfe which torture 
the humane and good-natured man 


through life, after having, by ignorance 


| or neglect, occafioned any of thofe me- 


lancholy difafters that conftantly happen 


in war. But, alas! many are too ig- 


norant to be fenfible of it; they only 
accufe fortune and think of taking their 


| chance again. 


_T fhould have quoted Mr. Jolide Mai- 
zeroi, in analyfing the wedge, if his 
work + had reached me in time, though 
my intention was to avoid quotations 
as much as poffible. All that I have 
had leifure to perufe hitherto correfponds 
very well with the favourable idea given 
me of it by Mr. de Montcarville, who 
firft made it known to me. This Gen- 
tleman is the firft, I believe, who has 
given the true method of ftating the real 
form of the wedge, of demonftrating 
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geometrically the abfurdity of this ar- 
rangement. He did not think it an ob- 
ject deferving a ferious examen, nor is it, 
indeed, to people of experience; but it 
is to thofe who are looking for inftruGti- 
on. 


I am ftill in time to take notice of his 
half pike, nine feet long, with a mufket 
barrel in the fthaft, and the lock on the 
left fide; it comes very feafonably to {e- 


cond my propofal for making troops en- 
gage {word in hand, the hand and right 
fide forward. Without fuch a defign, 
would not the lock be wrong placed ? 
I am much pleafed to find this fympathy 
of Ideas; becaufe I had ali the power of 
cuftom and prejudice to apprehend, of 
which I experienced fo much with many 
of thofe I confulted, and who yielded 
only with reluctance, that I often was in 
doubt, whether I fhould not fupprefs my 
refleGtions. At prefent that we are two 
who fet out on the fame principle, with- 
out ever knowing or perhaps feeing each 
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other, a little attention and deliberation 
are due to us before judgement is irre- 


vocably pafled. 


Tue fame author entirely difapproves 
the blending cavalry and infantry, and 
gives his reafons, which are unant{wera-~ 
ble. The fame caufes are circumftantt- 
ally related in my chapter on the fubject, 


| and of confequence the fame judgement 
| pafled ; that is to fay, that what I call 
reciprocal protection Is mentioned in his 


work under the title of mutual fupport, 
which not exifting between both troops, 


| made their junction. liable to fatal con- 
| fequences ; but having afterwards eita- 
blifhed this protection, by means of 


{mall columns, I have thereby given 


fome additional force to this fyftem ; in 
| which, I imagined, I could difcover the 
advantages that have been fought for in 
| all ages. If they are really to be found 


in the effects of my method, they will 


not efcape the penetration of fo difcern~ 
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ing a judge as the gentleman’ mentioned, 
who has been looking for it if vain 
among the partizans of this manner of 
engaging. 


Tue new method of making quarter 
converfions, and which has been termed 
change of front, appears to Mr. Maize- 
roi to be attended with very critical cir- 
“cumftances. It is fo, indeed, and this I 

emonftrated when I furnithed the means 
of repairing fuch coifequences, or pre- 
venting them. This manceuvre, as I 
have already obferved, appeared without 
its principles, and without being tho- 
roughly known. 


i do not queftion but it-has been found 
out by numbers; it is fimple enough to 
occur to many at the fame time. It is 
now 15 years fince I imagined myfelf the 
fole pofleffor of it, except fome friends, 

A EVO certainly did not make it public, 
or ever make an experiment of it. I was 
furprifed It could efcape the notice of 
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thofe acquainted with Tadtics, if it real- 
ly had the properties, which I thought it 
had, and I faw it eppear without any other 
furprife, than that of feeing it fo lately 
put in practice. The manner of employ- 
ing it feemed as hazardous to me as to 
Mr. Maizeroi ; and I thought it incum- 
bent on me to give the principles and all 
the ideas that occurred to me on the mat- 
ter, Thofe are the principal articles I 


have read of the work, which I quote 


with great pleafure, as coming from an 
author of fo much merit, and being ana- 
logous to my propofitions on the fame 
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